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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 1895. WHOLE NO. 800, 


After the Painting by F. Lerter, From “ Ueber Land und Meer.” 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














=—_—— 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Professtonal Carda payable strictly in advance. 


Pror, G. B, LAMPERTI, 
Teacher of Singing, 


Sedanstrasse 17', Dresden, Saxony 


Miss NINA BERTINA HUMPHRYS, 
Prima Donna Gustav Hinrichs Grand Opera Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Address; 47 Hast 2ist Street, New York City. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 Kast i7th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near Sist Street, New York, 











Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


@ West th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Pianc- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing ) 

1082 Haley Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 781 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 
Ogonts and Wainut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


College Giee Club. 
Residence; 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Muze. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrure, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East I4th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
wer. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
ursdays. Address, 417 West 28d St., New York. 








PRE BEW TORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SOMOOL FOR PIANO AWD VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal lostruction, 
Studios; 608-004 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON: 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street. New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme, 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famons vocal method. 

Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
83 West 3ist Street, New York. 


ee Opera, 











Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INsTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


128 West 8th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contraito, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street. New York 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
1 Kast 78d Street, New York. 





MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. ; 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York City, 


and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 








MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Addres: 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
from 12M. to1 P.M. 
188 5th Avenue New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 Easi i8th Street, New York, 


Hours: 











Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 


SBRENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 








HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
14 West 38d Street, New York. 





Mrs, BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delie Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera 








PARIS: Monroe & Co,,7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 Studio; 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
ADDISON JOHN 
ANDREWS. THE NODAN. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mag. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction, 
dress : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East i5th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 








Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 Kast 52d Street, New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Summer term—July and August—at ROUND 
LAKE, N.Y. Send for Circular. 
36 East 28d Street, New York City. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 Kast 21st Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue. 
Beachmont, 











WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York. 





D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
‘* Perfect artist perfect teacher. ”"— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 











Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpep 1890. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pugie pocmmenent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St, 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Bopeave.—-Conoert and Oratorio, 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





Must. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special! lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT-—Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of eack singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyrtc Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to 3 P. M. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera, 
Studios; | 30 West 59th Street, New York. 
”* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
207 Indiana Street, Chicago, III. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, includin onere with st «ge deportment. 
— carnegie all, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 

York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
of Breathing.” 

Adaress by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
esidence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA 1!)'ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East i6th Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 

: Organist and Conductor. 
_ Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 








New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of ‘* Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s stand ofat), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue, 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oreterts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RICHARD T, PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 
number of pupils. 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark ‘hurch, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Rec; Openings. Address care of 
Maso: \ Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York, 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 


Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


54” State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from’ the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT, 

; Hotel Majestic, New York. 








WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 43d St 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitais and 


openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 








Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture, For terms and dates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York. 





Boston. 


London, England. 





London, England. 











EMIL TIFERRO, 


Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
180-182 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR pee Serra 


* BASSO—Concert, Orato 
th Saaste | Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W.. 
London, England. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


. Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M, PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 








ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios ; 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York C ity. 
LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 
MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, fia 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Sic. GENNARO VOL PE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden ard 
Norway. Lessons given. 


No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 


MISS MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio : 16 West 60th Street, New York, 
VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 55 West 38d St., New York, 


E. BERTIN, 


Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repert +, of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “Rob Roy " Company, 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years, Terms, moderate. 


NATALIE M E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 

‘Thorcugh musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence &ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


RicHarD H. Dana, President. Car FAELTEN, Director. 











Complete 

















° 





The Leading Conservatory of America, 


Compiete in all its departments. one or call for I!lustrated 
Prospectus and Cal 
Frank W. HALE, General Mgr , Franklin &q., Boston. Mass. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects Sains oe. 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a meegelapd authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher oe ae philosophical princi- 
ples.”— Zhe La 

18 farl" 4 Court Square, London, 8, W. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, , London, England, 

Holland’s method of Voice ‘production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 
at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says; “A worthy vem 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: “lam especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras, 
22 Portland Terrace, St, John’s Wood, N. W. 


MISS ANNET TA HULLAH, 


PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W. 
London. 





Mr. S. MEREI, 


Professor of Voice Production re Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Train 
School for Voice Training, 17 North @ t. ., Brighton, 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman &q., 
London, W. 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du ThéAtre Frangais). 


Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in Speech: Dramatic Delivery and Gesture ; Per- 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Canéilena in F French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed. 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed an ie 
Art of Breathing taught. 

234 Argyll Street, London, W. 





‘VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London, 











CONCERT DIRECTION. 
eee eee HERMANN WOLFF ' 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monte Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mile. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, ‘Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orche:tra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert. Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
Course of ten weeks, including board and one 
study, $125 ; including board and two studies, $150. 
Admission from June 1 to July 15, 1895. 
yew a Rhee 


Albert R Vice-President. 
Harry Rowe Shelley, ad if ntnd President. 
bgt Greene, Pr: ‘oice Department, 
Huntington Woodm incre Organ Dept. 


Girona Schmidt, Principal ¥ 
Frederick Packard, /' pel Op Department. 

Residence amy oacace for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send ‘ur catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Seerctary, 
19 & 21 HB, 14th STREET, NEW YORE, 





MR. N. VER T’s 


Musical Arrangements, 


SUMMER SEASON, 1896. 

Madame Albani's Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. or Sarasate’s Tour of 
Great britain—Autumn. Josef Hofmann's Second 
Tour of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Grea: 
Britain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland— August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer Season; London, 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn’ Seasons ; 
London rasate Concerts—Summer and At- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)}—Summer Concerts (Their first appear- 
ance in England). Madame Albani's Tour of 
Canada and the U. S.—1806. Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. 8, Mile. 
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ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER 
MUSiKVEREIN. 


—_ —_>——_ 


Ist Thirty-First Meeting at Braunschweig. 





BRAUNSCHWEIG, June 17, 1895. 

gpm has become to me more painfully ap- 

parent at this thirty-hrst Tonkuenstlerversammlung 
than the fact that the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein 
is slowly but surely going to the demnition bow wows! 
Some thirty-six years ago the organization was started by 
Louis Koehler, Dr. Franz Brendel and Dr, Franz Liszt for 
the protection and promotion of the new German school, 
especially the works of Richard Wagner, and also, 2” ma- 
jorem gloriam, of course, of Franz Liszt: These purposes 
having been attained long ago, Richard Wagner being ac- 
knowledged all over the civilized world, France not ex- 
cluded, and Liszt being dead, it would seem _as if the All- 
gemeiner Deutscher Musikverein had now no further 
raison d'etre, Still, there are the further principle aims 
of the founders to be considered, viz., that of giving excel- 
lent performances of deserving works by young composers 
as yet not known or sufficiently acknowledged by the slow 
outside world, and that of promoting harmony, good fellow- 
ship and mutual.acquaintance and appreciation of the Ger- 
mati musicians among themselves. These two purposes 
might and probably would keep the organization from 
perishing if it were not for the deplorable fact that of late 
years, and especially this year, the choice of program is not 
by any means in accordance with the above purpose of the 
society; that the performances given here were by no 
means ideal ones ; in fact, that with the exception of some 
individual efforts they were almost rotten ; that in con- 
sequence of the poor meetings of late years the outside vis- 
itors from Germany are gradually dropping off in number, 
until now they have reached here the minimum attendance 
of less than eighty, and that last, but not least, the financial 
affairs of the society are not managed for the general best. 


There are people in the executive administration of the 


Verein whose sinecureincomes, not to speak of the indemnifi- 
cations they demand for traveling, hotel and other ex- 
penses, very nearly swamp the income of the organization 
from paying members. Thus. Generalintendant Hans von 
Bronsart, of Weimar, the president of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein, receives an honorarium of 1,800 
Marks under the euphonious title of an Ehrensold, and Ge- 
heimer Hof und Justizrath Dr. jur. et phil. Carl Gille, of 
Jena accepts a yearly remuneration of 500 Marks for the 
little work they perform. The gentleman who does the 
real hard work in the organization is Dr, Oscar von Hase, 
of Leipsic, the treasurer, who of course is not paid. These 
sinecures ought to be abandoned, and the money thus 
saved should be employed for better orchestral perform- 
ances of unknown works of musical merit. People should 
be chosen as executive committee who would take the offices 
honoris‘causa, and who,yould perform their duties in a per- 
haps more conscientious and certainly more effective man- 
ner than the present board have done for the last four or five 
years. In Munichtwo years ago the city guarantors refused 
toaudit the billsof expenses incurred at the Munich meeting ; 
and I am told that the not over large fortune of the Musik- 
verein, which should be employed for donations and sti- 
pends-to poor and deserving young musicians, had to be 
docked to the amount of some 2,500 marks to make good 
the deficit. This year here in Braunschweig a deficit 
will be narrowly averted, if escaped at all, through the fact 
that luckily the citizens of this old music loving town, 
worked up by an energetic local committee, have patronized 
the concerts given at the meeting to a most unusual degree, 
and despite the pretty high prices for admission. If this 
pleasant fact had not, I might almost say accidentally, 
taken place, I know not but what this thirty-first meeting of 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein would have been 
its last one. Let the ringleaders in the organization take 
heed, and may they learn a lesson before it is entirely too 


late ! a 


As regards the purely musical side of the meeting, which 
came to anend last night after a duration of six days, it 
embraced on consecutive nights one opefatic, one oratorio, 
two orchestrai and two chamber music evenings (the ma- 
tinées were wisely dispensed with), and this variegated and 
wide range of different performances would have been 
satisfactory and interesting enough if the programs had 
beer better selected, if the reproductions had been ona 
leve} with the aims and reputation of the organization, and 
if not, as has happened so frequently heretofore, changes 
had to be made on account of the withdrawal of artists who 
had volunteered or promised their assistance, and among 
the most important of which this time was General Director 
Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, and Mrs. Stavenhagen, of Wei- 
mar. Onthe latter subject I shall have something to say 
further on. 

Right away the first evening brought to me a most severe 
disappointment. We were invited to the Ducal Opera 
House to hear a performance of Prof. Hans Sommer's 
Buehnens piel (no self-respecting composer classes his work 
as an opera nowadays), Loreley. It was the last perf>rm- 





ance of the season at the Ducal Court Theatre, and was 
especially advertised as ‘‘ in honor of the thirty-first meet- 
ing of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein,” Why just 
this work should have been chosen for representation on 
this occasion is easily explained through the circumstance 
that Hans Sommer is a native of Braunschweig and long 
lived and taught here as a professor of mathematics before 
he became a composer (when, of course, he had to remove 
to Weimar, where most celebrated men live or have lived), 
and again because Sommer has been an honored member 
of the Musikverein for many years in good standing. So 
far so good, and I also gladly concede that Sommer is a 
song composer of merit, many of whose Lieder have been 
praised, and repeatedly so, in these columns. But what 
Sommer is not, that isanoperacomposer. His entire opera 
from beginning to the end is nothing but the most flagrant, 
outright Wagner rehash; not skillful use of the Wagner 
methods, such as we findin Richard Strauss, who moreover 
has always at least something of his own in the way of in- 
vention which he dresses up in the Wagner garb. But 
Sommer is Wagner garbled; it is misunderstood Wagner- 
ism of the most irksome and, through its very persistency 
and clumsiness, really annoying sort. Chance or the wis- 
dom of the committee wanted it that I was placed right 
beside the composer, with whom I am on speaking terms, 
and who had the graciousness and good taste to call my at- 
tention to the superiority of his music to that of Richard 
Strauss and other modern composers and followers of Wag- 
ner, who made the mistake of leaving everything to the 
orchestra and drowning the human voices, and all the time 
while he was talking to me the brasses were thundering 
away in the most obstreperous and by far beyond the ap 

proved Wagner fashion. At the expiration of the second 
act my position became so embarrassing to me that I 
changed places. 

No less unfruitful than Sommer's music is the libretto 
by Gustav Gurski, and upon perusal of it I can hardly 
understand why Wolf, the poet of the Loreley, should have 
taken the trouble to go to law about the stealing of his 
ideas. Such as it is Gurski’s book could never in any way 
encroach upon the success of one of the greatest lyric poems 
of our generation. Even the scenic arrangement is unskill- 
ful and therefore ineffective, as in three acts, the last one of 
which is subdivided into two curtain risings, ail four scenes 
represent river Rhine pictures, which of course, despite the 


“efforts made in the Braunschweig stage setting, causes a 


feeling of sameness and monotony to the eye. The scene 
of the first half of the third act is laid on the river Rhine, 
just as it is in the first half of Rheingold ; and for the first 
time in my life I fell to musing why the dresses of the 
chorus girls did not get wet and cling to them while under 
water, and how they managed to keep the water out of 
their mouths while they and the principals were singing ; 
how in fact they could sing at all while in this state of 
total submersion! In Rheingold I never thought of these 
things, because Wagner's genius uplifts you above the 
realities of life, while a bungler like Sommer pulls youdown 
to his own level. 

You will ask me how it is possible that with such gross 
defects and general lack of merit Sommer’s Loreley could 
have been puffed up to the outside world after the pre- 
miére some seasons ago as a great success. On the even- 
ing of the performance last Tuesday I would have been 
without an answer to this question; when I read, however, 
on the next day the Berlin 7aged/at/, and saw a telegram 
from Braunschweig in which it was stated that Loreley was 
a great success and that ‘‘ the composer was called before 
the curtain ten times,” I knew how the thing was probably 
done also after the first production. It is all a pack of lies, 
and I take it that Loreley never was a succees, for the fact 
remains that the composer was called out only once through 
the efforts of some of his Braunschweig friends or local 
patriots at the very close of the opera, while after the pre- 
vious curtain falls only the operatic stars appeared before 
the curtain. 

Now let me tell you at the close that the performance as 
a whole was on a par with the merits of the work, in fact 
it was disgracefully bad and provincial to a degree. If this 
is the best the Braunschweigducal court opera chorus and 
orchestra and court conductor H. Riedelcan do on such 
an extra occasion, then I am glad that I am not by fate con- 
demned to live in and go to the opera at Braunschweig. Of 
the principals concerned in the cast nobody rose above 
mediocrity, except possibly Cronberger, the tenor, who has 
a nice voice, and sings and acts intelligently. Miss André 
as Lore was histrionically conventional to a degree, stilted 
and affec:edin her singing, and in appearance far too fat 
and unpoetic for the representative of the hapless heroine 
of Heine’s immortal peem, the application of which, to- 
gether with Silcher’s ever popular foikstune, formed the 
cheap but appropriate close to the opera—beg pargon, 
Buehnenspiel. 

* a 

The first concert on Wednesday night, which took the 
shape of an oratorio performance, or rather one of sacred 
works, proved in reproduction, if possible, even more of a 
fiasco than the opera night above described. It took place, 
not inappropriately, in Egydi Hall, a building formerly 
tsed as a church, but now without much ado dedicated to 





secular purposes, such as lately, an exhibition of the prod- 
ucts of the bakers’ art. It is an oblong church structure with 
bare, whitewashed walls, and of anything but good acoustic 
properties. To the latter circumstance partially must be 
attributed the lack of ensemble in the chorus singing and 
in general. But worse than that was the conducting (it 
looked for all the world like the lapwinging of some big 
bird) of court conductor Riedel, This sage’s notions on 
choral singing may best be characterized by the fact that, 
contrary to all custom and rationality, he placed -his altos 
on the left side of the podium together with the first 
violins and the sopranos to the right with the second fiddiles, 
thus: constituting unnecessary crisscross relations which 
by no means assisted the singers in a prompt attack. Of 
the latter anyhow there was no question, 

The program was a very satisfactory and interesting one, 
and consisted of Belioz’s Requieum Mass and Bach's grand- 
est cantata, Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott (a stronghold 
sure is our Lord). The great Frenchman's great work we 
have heard in Berlin twice last season in such absolute per- 
fection of performance and with such completeness of vocal 
and instrumental material by the Philharmonic chorus, 
under Siegfried Ochs, that the aforesaid beastly Braun- 
schweig reproduction fell doubly flat on me, and even 
Walter Damrosch’s ‘‘ rendering” at New York loomed up 
in my recollection as a gigantic deed in comparison. The 
general orchestra was much too small in numbers against 
the chorus, and among the chorus the male members were 
insufficient in number in comparison with the female ones, 
and besides, the tenors were perfectly execrable in quality. 
The four extra brass orchestras numbered in Berlin about 
fifty-five musicians, and eight pairs of kettledrums were 
used in strict accordance with the demands of Berlioz's stu- 
pendous score. Here there were a bare quartet of brass 
players in each of the four corners of the church, and the 
tonal effect was by no means overwhelming. 

The tenor sold in the Sanctus was nicely sung by Cron- 
berger, who had also officiated as soloist in the second Ber- 
lin performance of the same work. The female chorus 
here was, I note the exception with pleasure, also good in 
this number. 

I must mention that under Siegfried Ochs the perform- 
ance of the Berlioz Requiem, including an intermission of 
ten minutes, took just one hour and forty minutes for per- 
formance, while the time consumed here wastwo hours and 
ten minutes, which better than any words could, will de- 
scribe to you what a dragging conductor Herr Riedel is, and 
that the late Hans von Buelow's nickname for him Der 
Schlepper (the laggard) is as characteristic as it is deserved. 

Bach’s collossally contrapuntal, potentially polyphonic, 
grand and noble cantata on Luther's choral fared no better 
of course, or, if possible, even worse, at least as far as the 
chorus was concerned, than the Berlioz Requiem. I for- 
bear from going into further details. The chorus consisted 
of the Braunschweig Chorgesangverein, Schrader’s a capella 
chorus and members of the different Braunschweig male 
chorus singing societies. The soloists were Miss J. André, 
Mrs. M. Geissler, W. Cronberger and B, Noeldichen, all 
four members of the Ducal Opera House personnel. Opera 
artists are but rarely good oratorio singers, and the present 
quartet were no exception to the rule. Even Cronberger 
so hurried in his duet with the alto that they lost track of 
each other several times, Miss André sang the beautiful 
B minor soprano aria in anything but Bach style. The duet 
for sopraro and bass, one of the finest numbers in the can- 
tata, was omitted, I don’t know why. It could not have 
been for the sake of saving time, for the duet takes only a 
few minutes for performaace. ? 


“xs 


Thursday, the third evening of the meeting, brought the 
first chamber music soirée, which proved not as important 
as its successor in the same genre. It took place in the 
Saalbau, a concert hall of fair but unequal acoustic proper- 
ties, but on the whole well suited for the purpose. 

The proceedings opened with a sonata in F ehatp minor, 
op. 20, for violin and piano, by R. Fuchs, of Vienna, which 
did not greatly interest me. The andante sostenuto in D is 
anice, but atrifie too sugary movement. The work was 
played by Concert Conductor Riedel, who is also but a 
medium grade pianist, and by Concert Master Beermann, 
whose violin playing is of the oleaginous, mucillagenous 
kind, which I detest. 

Further instrumental numbers were the F sharp minor 
sonata, op. 10, by Eugen d'Albert, who, as you shall see later 
on, became the guardian angel and saviour of this music 
festival (?), but who has now played this particular sonata 
of his own so often at these meetings that he might have 
chosen something else. Then there was Brahms’ C major 
piano trio, with Riedel at the piano; Concertmaster 
Wuensch, from Braunschweig, an excellent violin represent- 
ative, and the ‘cello part in the hands of Steinmann, of 
Hannover, instead of as announced on the program, Cham- 
bermusician Bieler, of Braunschweig. The latter was 
excused on the plea of indisposition. The trio was per- 
formed with fairly good ensemble ; the Presto might have 
been taken considerably faster. 

A most pleasant and enthusiastically received variety 
and attraction was brought into the program through the 
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singing of the Hollandish young ladies’ trio, the Misses 
Jeanette de Jong, Anna Corver and Marie Snyder. I have 
spoken of their artistic, polished, pleasing and pure ensem- 
ble singing in several of my Berlin budgets, and I can only 
repeat what I then said, viz., that although neither of the 
three Dutch young ladies has a phenomenal voice, the 
blending of the three is the most perfect I ever heard. The 
reason probably, besides the flawless intonation, clear pro- 
nunciation and general excellent ensemble, is that each of 
the three has the quality really demanded. Miss ce Jong 
has a genuine, bell-like soprano ; Miss Carver a pure, clear 
mezzo soprano, and Miss Snyder a rich, sympathetic con- 
tralto voice. Some purists, 1 heard, objected to this trio’s 
appearance on a Tonkuenstler program, but I think that 
they held not only a perfectly legitimate place, but that it 
is highly proper, besides very pleasing, to hear to what 
perfection a special branch of the art can be cultivated. 
The Braunschweig public, moreover, was most delighted 
with the ladies’ singing, which consisted of W. Bargiel's 
In Spring (with piano accompaniment), Grimm's Ich fahr 
dahin, Catharine von Rennes’ Belooning and Brahms’ set- 
ting of the folks-tune, Da Unten im Thale, which last 
named pisce was enthusiastically redemanded and a sec- 
ond encore was insisted upon. 
en 


The first grand orchestral concert was given at the 
Ducal Opera House on Friday night, and was attended by 
a swell audience. Several changes of the program became 
necessary, first through the non-co-operation of Felix Mottl, 
of Carlsruhe, who was to have conducted the Liszt Faust 
symphony, but who, probably, because he had an inkling 
of the constitution of the Braunschweig Court Orchestra, 
withdrew from the program almost at the eleventh hour ; 
so did Mrs, Agnes Stavenhagen, the wife of the pianist and 
conductor, who was to have sung a Reznicek aria and a 
song by her husband and one by Lassen, both with orches- 
tral accompaniment. In both instances d'Albert jumped 
into the breach, and came to the rescue of the program 
committee by conducting the Faust symphony and by play- 
jng the Liszt E flat piano concerto (which took the place of 
the above mentioned songs), besides the Liszt A major 
concerto, through which fact the program—which would 
have been amply long enough with only one concerto— 
became a bit Liszt topheavy. 

The reason why Mrs, Stavenhagen withdrew from the 
program must be sought and found in the feud which raged 
and is still raging between her husband and Eugen d'Albert, 
the little giant and the hero of the present Tonkuenstler- 
versammiung. I mentioned something of the sort in my 
last week's Cologne report, and matters have progressed 
most unsatisfactorily since then, You may remember that 
I wrote some time ago that d’Albert slipped into the place 
as Weimar court condector while Stavenhagen was in the 
United States. The latter coveted the place Jong ago, and 
speculating on d'’Aibert's well-known fickleness and roam- 
ing nature, offered his services gratuitously as second court 
conductor, The old Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, a very 
kindly but not one of the cleverest of monarchs, thought it 
a grand thing to have two such eminent pianists as court 
conductors. and acceptec) also Stavenhagen, creating thus 
two simultaneous Hofl«pellmeister titles ard positions. 
Of course this could not work smooth!y with two such am- 
bitious natures as those of d'Albert and Stavenhagen. 
War broke out almost immediately and reached a climax 
after a successful Lohengrin performance, newly studi¢éd 
and conducted under Stavenhagen. The duel was fought 
out, not in the woods, as rumor had it at Cologne, but quite 
without bloodshed in the ‘Veimar newspapers. And now 
d'Albert has resigned his new position evén quicker than 
anybody would have dared to predict, and has left the field 
to Stavenhagen Hence the tears and hence the non-ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Stavenhagen at the Braunschweig fes- 
tival. 

The concert opened with Reznicek's (anoth: : applicant 
for the Weimar court conductor's position, and wno has also 
abdicated) overture to Donna Diana. I have spoken of 
this charming little work at length when Weingartner 
brought it out at Berlin with the Royal Orchestra, and when 
it was enthusiastically redemanded. It also was much 
applauded here, where it was performed under the com- 
poser's baton; but it lost much of its effectiveness through 
the careful tempo at which he had to take it on account of 
the inferior orchestral forces at his command. Instead of 
Floretta’s aria from Donna Diana the same little frag- 
ment from that opera, which has also been heard at Ber- 
lin, was given, and corroborated my first judgment of 
its comparative unimportance. It is quite prettily orches- 
trated however. 

D'Albert played first the Liszt E flat concerto (originally 
not on the program), and almost but not quite as brilliantly 
as he did last week at Cologne. I don't need to repeat 
myself on this score. ‘The orchestral accompaniment was 
conducted by Jean Louis Nicodé, of Dresden, who did as 
well with such an orchestra as could be expected or de- 
manded. 

D'Albert then conducted two orchestral movements, of 
which the first one, the Vorspiel in A flat to the second act 
of Max Schilling's successful opera Ingwelde, was the more 
important, The young Dueren composer is a Wagnerite 





of the Wagnerites, and he orchestrates superbly ; but. he is 
entirely lacking in originality. This Vorspiel is a copy 
done in Wagner's method and colors of Chabrier's Gwendo- 
line Vorspiel, which of course is also Wagnerian. 

A novelty to me was F. Klose’s Elfenreigen, which, how- 
ever, was hardly deserving of a place on such a program. 
It is a dainty, saccharine piece of orchestral writing in D 
flat, but has no startling ideas of any sort, and is a bit too 
ponderous and slow to justify the title chosen by the com- 
posc:. 

From theconductor's stand d’Albert once more descended 
to the podium, Nicodé taking the stick and d’Albert the 
piano stool. This time the little giaut played the Liszt A 
major concerto, which on this occasion he interpreted for 
the first tume in his life in public. The reading was indeed 
somewhat novel, anc differed in many respects from that 
given by the many other pianists of whom I have heard bet- 
ter playing of Liszt’s two pianoconcertos. On the whole it 
made almost an undecided impression, as if the player 
changed his mind and mood at random almost once every 
four bars. This of course made it still more difficult for 
Nicodé to accompany. Technically, too, the reproduction 
was not quite above reproach. I should like, however, to 
hear the concerto again trom d’Albert, and under more fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

The greatest deed of his on that evening, howeve:, was 
the conducting of Liszt’s Faust sytaphony. It gave mea 
different notion of d'albert’s ability in the handling of the 
stick from what I had formerly held. .\t the few rehear- 
sals which it was possible to hold her, and even on the 
forenoon of the concert, the orchestra was so vile that I 
thought they would never pul! safely through this difficult 
and fatiguing work. The fugue in the Mephisto scherzo 
actually did miscarry, and several times I thought things 
were going to pieces, but d’Albert aiways managed tocatch 
and bring them together again, and as for the first two 
movements it must be conceded that they went fairly well 
under such untoward and uncontrollable circumstances. I 
never heard worse woodwind and worse brass than those 
of the ducal court orchestra of Braunschweig—bad luck to 
them ! 

The male chorus at the end of the symphony also came 
near being an abortion, and Paul Kalisch sang the tenor 
solo of Das Ewig Weibliche Zieht Uns Hinan in a manner 
that was most effeminate, but by no means ansichend. 


ed 


The most enjoyable evening's music of the entire meet- 
ing was the second chamber music soirée at the Saalbau 
on Saturday night ; it was also completely sold out. But 
then, in order to enjoy'it, one would hardly have needed to 
make a pilgrimage to Braunschweig. Everything con- 
tained in the program, save a few Lieder sung by Kalisch, I 
heard at Berlin last winter. 

D’Albert again stood out boldly in the foreground and 
played, together with Prof. Haermann, of Frankfort, and 
the ‘cellist Hugo Becker, from that city, the new D major 
trio by Chr. Sinding dedicated to Rummel. I have several 
times uttered a favorable opinion about the talented Scan- 
dipavian's latest published chamber music work, and there- 
fore can save myself repetition now. 

The celebrated Frankfort quartet, which, besides the two 
gentlemen above named, consists of Messrs. Fr. Basser- 
mann, second violin, and Concertmaster N. Koning, viola, 
gave a superb performance of Dvordk’s quite Bohemian 
and very characteristic string quartet in E flat (with the 
two slew middle movements both in G minor), which thus 
I kcard by three different chamber music organizations in 
one season. It was played last winter by both the Bohe- 
mian and the Joachim quartets. 

D'Albert and the Frankforters joined at the close of the 
program in a spirited and intellectual as well as technically 
flawless interpretation of Brahms’ edifying piano quintet in 
F minor, which, as well as the two preceding works, was 
listened to with attention and apparent appreciation by the 
large audieace. 

Between the first two chamber music works Paul Kalisch 
sang a group of three Lieder consisting of Schumann's 
Stille Thraenen, Schubert’s Die Zuernende Diana (rarely 
heard) and Beethoven's Der Kuss, which latter graceful 
and humorous little song was most enthusiastically rede- 
manded, 

The tenor's wife, our old friend Lilli Lehmann, who 
looked the perfect picture of health, was still more success- 
ful with her group of songs interpolated between the 
Dvordk quartet and the Brahms’ quintet. She sang Peter 
Cornelius’ Untreu and Veilchen, H. Herman’s Salomo and 
Schumann's great song Waldesgespraech. I cannot but 
acknowledge that her voice sounded fresh and beautiful. 
Of course, as you all know, her interpretation and delivery 
were masterly, and this despite the most miserable of piano 
accompaniments which I have heard for a long time and 
which was furnished by Hofkapellmeister Riedel. It set 
Lilli into a perfect fury, but the public knew nothing of 
this and applauded lustily, whereupon Lilli gave them the 
immortal Schubert Erlking (you ought to have heard the 
butchering of that difficult accompaniment!). Nothing 
daunted, the public wanted more and did not stop applaud- 
ing till a second encore was granted, which consisted of 





Robert Franz’s tender song, Sterne mit den Goldenen 
Fuesschen, 

The evening, as I said at the outset, was a most enjoy- 
able one. owe 


The last eVent about which I have to report was the 
second orchestral concert, which took place at Egydi Hall 
last night. The program was much too long and too 
heterogeneous, but the orchestra, I am glad to say, was in 
far better trim than on any of the previous days. My re- 
spect for Jean Louis Nicodé, of Dresden, as a musician has 
always been a very high one. It was increased last night 
because of the excellent way in which he handled the or- 
chestra and gave a convincing interpretation of Felix 
Draeseke’s so-called ‘‘ Tragic” symphony, I heard the 
work several years ago under Walter Damrosch, and the 
only thing tragic that I could then perceive in it was the 
performance, Last night the justification of the title did 
likewise not become apparent, except in the case of the 
broadly built up slow movement in A minor, which has 
really something of the ‘‘inavertible fate” init. The first 
movement is fearfully strained and labored, but the scherzo 
I liked very much, all but the trio. This latter, taken in 
somewhat slower tempo, stands in D flat, which is a rather 
curious key, considering that the scherzo itself moves in C 
major, The most important and also to the musician the 
most interesting; movement is the finale, in which the main 
themes are all worked up and used in combination with the 
utmost technical skill and with a mastery of the symphonic 
apparatus which is possessed in like degree to-day only by 
a Brahms and possibly a Saint-Saéns. A very striking 
reminiscence from Tristan appears twice, which ought to 
have beer eliminated. On the whole the work amply re- 
paid an attentive listener, and Draeseke ought to thank his 
Dresden confrére for the great pains and carefulness with 
which he had studied it with the orchestra and the ap- 
parent love and understanding with which he interpreted it. 

The Tannhiuser overture was next on the program, and 
apparently was put on only for the purpose of giving Court 


| Conductor Riedel a chance to show that he can conduct too 


fast as well as too slowly when he has a mind to. Anyhow, 
by way of contrast to his previous efforts, he hurried the 
tempo unreasonably. The overture has been heard so often 
that it might have been dispensed with on this occasion, 
and on so long a program. The Paris version with the 
bacchanale was used and was followed by the entire 
lengthy scene between Venus and Tannhduser, which 
forms the first half of the first act of the opera. Lilli Leh- 
mann and Paul Kalisch, by whom you have heard this 
scene in New York in Chickering Hall some seasons ago, 
were the singers. Lilli does not seem to grow old, and she 
was as fresh and fiery as of yore, but Paul, handsome Paul, 
is getting a trifle too heavy and lazy ; he sang as if he had 
stayed too long in the Venusberg. 

Of bigger works the program contained Eugen d'Albert’s 
ode, Der Mensch und das Leben, and as a grand finale, 
Wagner's Kaisermarsch. The d’Albert composition I 
have heard much better performed by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic chorus a season or two ago than it was sung here by 
the chorus gathered ad hoc. My idea about the compara- 
tive unimportance of the somewhat pretentious and ex- 
tremely difficult composition was not altered by a second 
hearing. D’Albert, whoconducted his own work, was well 
received by the audience and was cheered by the chorus. 
Laurel wreaths were in abundance for all three conductors. 
of whom the redoubtable court conductor of Braunschweig 
came in for an extra round of applause. By this means 
local patriotism tried to heal the wounded pride of the con- 
ductor who has been severely criticised by the Berlin and 
other non Brunswickian critics assembled here. 

Interspersed among the heavy numbers on the program 
(they would, however, have been sufficient in themselves) 
were two groups of terzetti sung by the Hollandish young 
ladies, and three solo numbers for harp, all of which were 
a little out of place on this big program and in this big old 
church concert hall. They might have been most gladly 
dispensed with, more especially the harp soli, of which the 
second one was too lengthy and apparently had no end. 
Chamber VirtuoSo W. Posse, who was the composer and 
performer of these Stimmungsdilder, is an expert on his 
instrument (a superb one, from the house of Lyon & Healy 
in Chicago), but when you try to sing and play slow legato 
melodies on the harp you get left every time. Much better 
suited to the instrument was Posse’s Perpetuum Mobile, 
and this, coupled with Liszt's third Consolation, would 
have been sufficient evil for this one day. 

The Hollandish ladies sang first three terzetti, with 
piano accompaniment, viz., Oscar Eichberg’s Fruehlings- 
gruss, Schumann's Naenie and Heller’s Volkslied, after 
which, as an encore, they gave the angels’ terzet from the 
Elijah. Then they were heard in three .a capella trios, 
Bohemian folks-tune, Catharine von Rennes’ De macht 
van’t Kleine and Kauffmann’s Lob der Music, which latter 
clever opusculum of the Magdeburg musik director was 
redemanded. Of course the girls sang nicely, as they 
always do, but they were overweighted by their surround- 
ings, and they therefore could not succeed in making quite 
the impression which they had created at the first chamber 
music soirée. 

Among the attendants at this festival of special interest 
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to New Yorkers were Mrs. Heury Ziegler and her children ; 

Alwin Kranich, pianist and composer, who was the guest 

of Grotrian, the Braunschweig court piano manufacturer ; 

Frank Van der Stucken, late of the Arion, and Heinrich 

Zoellner, still of the Liederkranz, and all of them from New 

York. : 

Here is a complete list of the out of town members who 
attended, just as I copied it from the official visitors’ list : 
Dr. Gills, Jena ; Prof. Dr. Adolf Stern and wife, Dresden ; 
Max Auerbach, conductor, from Breslau; Prof. Dr. Hans 
Sommer, composer, from Weimar ; Adolf Mehbrkens, director 
of the Bach Society, of Hamburg ; Elizabeth Bley, Bremen ; 
John Moeller, musikdirector, Muehlhausen in Thuringia ; 
Mrs. Director Sailer-Bierlich, Basel; Gebeschus, Greifs- 
wald; Robert Seidel, Stettin; Gertrud Muller, Gera ; 
Eugen Dacqué, “Neustadt, Hardt; Mrs. Hertha Heese, 
Berlin ; Miss Heese, Berlin ; G. C. Weigmann, conductor, 
from Dortmund ; Lehmann, from Naumberg on the Saale ; 
Oscar Mez, Freiburg i. B.; Capt. Adolf Moeller, Zittau; 
August Ludwig, composer and editor, Berlin; Otto 
Floersheim, of the New York Musica, Courier, 
Berlin; Emma Hoffmeister, vocal teacher, Dartmund ; 
Gustav Rebling, royal music director, Magdeburg ; 
Fleischmann, Rittmeister, Ehrenbreitstein; Constantin 
Sander, music publisher, Leipsic ; Richard Schefter, music 
director, Speyer ; Clara Wieck, chamber virtuoso, Dresden ; 
Hans Pfitzner,. conductor, Mayence; Alfred Hertz, court 
conductor, Altenberg ; Sonia Grosswald, pianist, Goettin- 
gen; A. Kuhls, pianist, Goettingen ; Prof. Martin Krause, 
Leipsic; G. Starke, conductor, Freiburg i B.; Julie Mueld- 
ener, music teacher, Nordhausen; Helene Kuntze, vocal 
teacher, Nordhansen; 
Anna Spiering, Jena ; Hans von Bronsart, Weimar ; Theo. 
Hesse, concertsinger, Duesseldorf; . Gustav Kastropp, 
editor, Hannover ; Clemens Merchant, Halle on the Saale ; 
Mrs. Felix Schmidt-Koehne, Berlin; Mrs. Ingeburg von 
Bronsart, Weimar ; Ludwig Riegol, lawyer, Freiburg i B.; 
Ernst Otto Nodnagel, composer and litterateur, Charlotten- 
burg ; Otto Lessmann, editor Allgemeine Muszkzeitung, 
Charlottenburg ; Fritz Kauffmann, music director, Magde- 
burg; Wilhelm ‘Tappert, litterateur, Berlin ; Oscar Fried- 
rich, teacher, Hildesheim; Susanne Brechstein, music 

- teacher, Eilenburg; Karl Klemann, court conductor, 
Gera; Adolph Brandt, royal music director, Magdeburg ; 
Karl Gleitz, composer, Berlin: Gustav F, Kogel, conductor, 
Frankfort ; Max Haase, editor, Magdeburg; Siegfried 
Ochs, Berlin; Josef Lomba, Musikdirector, Trier; Dr. 
Oscar von Hase, Leipsic; Gustav Junker, with Bechstein, 
Berlin; Dr. Paul Simon, publisher and editor, Leipsic ; 
Frank van der Stucken, conductor, U.S. A.; F. Ehrhardt, 
organ player, Wernigerode ; Dr. E. Lassen, generalmusik- 
director, Weimar ; Prof. A. Tottmann, professor of music, 
Leipsic ; Caecilie Kloppenburg, concertsinger, Frankfort ; 
Hermann Wolff, concertdirector, Berlin; M. Heinrichs- 
hofen, publisher, Magdeburg; Georg Schumann, tonkuenst- 
ler, Danzic; Wilhelm Posse, harpist, Berlin; L. F. von 
Buchwaldt, née von Wasmer, Altenburg; Heinrich Zoell- 
ner, musician, New York ; Max Kadisch, conductor, Berlin; 
Otto Hegner, pianist, from Basel, and Walter Ibach ,piano 
manufacturer, from Barmen. 

x*«*« * 


Nothing has as yet been decided with ‘regard to the time 
and place of the next Tonkuenstlerversammlung, aud at 
present writing it seems at least doubtful whether any 
meeting will be held next summer. 

a *# 

The most important piece of news which Hermann Wolff 
gave me, and which therefore is authentic, is to the effect 
that Arthur Nikisch will conduct next winter's series of the 
Berlin Biilow Philharmonic concerts. This will undoubtedly 
prove the best move the energetic and enterprising man- 
ager has made for a long while. His Hamburg and Bremen 
concerts, moreover, willbe conduzted by Felix Weingartner, 
and at the Hamburg series of Wolff's subscription concerts 
not the Hamburg orchestra, as heretofore, but the Berlin 
Philharmonic orchestra will be employed. Weingartner 
with a Berlin orchestra will insure the artistic and financial 
success of the Hamburg undertaking, and Nikisch will 
prove an unquestionable attraction for Berlin. 

* 2 

Miss Elsa Kutscherra informed me by telegraph of the 
sad fact that her mother died at Dresden three hours after 
the return of the singer from her successful trip to the 
United States. 

Another death which was reported by cable from the 
United States, and one which affected me very much, was 
that of my trusted old friend Martin Rogder. It did me good 
to read most flattering obituaries about him in nearly all of 
the Berlin papers. Only afew days previously I had received 
from him a letter asking me to assist him in securing Van 
der Stucken’s vacant place with the Arion, for which he 
had applied, and mentioned my name as one of his refer- 
ences. Of course I should have been only too happy if I 
could have been of service to him, but the Lord decreed 
differently. Roeder was a fine fellow and a fine musician. 
May his soul find that peace in heaven for which it vainly 
sought on this earth ! eee 

Yesterday morning I heard Otto Hegnev play d’Atbert’s 
F sharp minor sonata for the composer at his room in the 
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hotel. I can assure you that it was a grand performance, 
over which d'Albert was as much delighted and gratified 
as I was astonished. This sets at rest and completely con- 
tradicts all rumors set afloat some littie while ago about 
the former wonderchild’s having broken down. 
*e 

Teresa Carrefio, with several of her children, has settled 
down in Berlin, where only recently she had a housewarm- 
ing, to which her friends were invited. 


The latest importation from Weimar offers a slight varia- 
tion from the text of a well-known and justly popular song, 
which now reads: 

Zum d’Albert sprach die Fink. 


** 


At the Guerzenich concert in Cologne, of which I spoke 
in my last week’s budget, and which will take place on July 
22, the following of Frank Van der Stucken’s compositions 
will be performed under his own direction: Bundes Hymne, 
for male chorus and orchestra; Pagina d’'Amore for orches- 
tra,and F stival Procession for orchestra, with final chorus. 


*#* # 


From Paderewski I learn that he is in Italy, where on the 
4th inst. he attended the wedding of Miss Dunham, of New 
York, to the Marchese Da Viti. Paderewski’s opera will 
not be finished before his trip to the United States, and a 
performance this fall, which wasi originally intended, is 
therefore impossible, 

* 2 * 

After an absence of over three weeks, during which time 
I had to swallow a lot of music, 1 hope to return to Berlin 
by this evening. Thanks to the Lord! O.F. 








Harmony and Ccunterpoint. 


H. SHERwoop Vininc. 
Y the means of counterpoint a close union be- 
tween harmony and melody) is effected. The term 
harmony is from the Greek and theaus & combination, or 
literally ‘‘ fitting together,” and is'applied to the agreeable 
union of two or more tones heard simultaneously. These 
combinations of tones are also cal/ed chords or harmonies. 
The science of harmony comprises the formation and con- 
nection of chords according to laws founded upon their 
natural relation, gradually reducec, to a complete system. 
The term counterpoint means note against note, or literally 
‘point against point,” therefore contrapunto and contra- 
puntal mean composition written in accordance with the 
rules of counterpoint. When a composition is studied from 
a contrapuntal standpoint the melodic progression of each 
of the parts and their combinations are principally consid 
ered, while the resulting harmony, resulting from the com- 
bining of the melodies, forms an incidental support or 
foundation of the whole. The melody in each part is inde- 
pendent and free, and the resulting harmony regular and 
natural. 

In composition homophonic treatment takes place when 
one part alone has a finished melody, while the other parts 
merely serve as a support or accompaniment. The term 
was applied by the ancients to music which was performed 
in unison, thus having, as the term implies, ‘* sameness of 
sound.” Polyphonic treatment takes place when all the 
parts have equally important and characteristic melodies, 
and, as the term implies, ‘‘ form a union of many sounds.” 
When two or more parts have melodies of individual char- 
acter, while the remaining parts are accompanying or 
secondary melodies, the form is homophonic-polyphonic. 
The term cantus firmus, or cantus planus, was applied to 
ancient chants, which consisted of tones of uniform length, 
to distinguish them from an earlier species of chant in 
which the length of the tones was governed solely by the 
prosodaic quantity of the words and syllables sung to it, 
and which the ‘‘ plain chant,” entirely superseded. These 
chants were originally unaccompanied by additional parts 
or voices, and later when these parts were added the term 
‘‘cantus firmus,” was applied to the principal voice part, to 
distinguish it from \he accompanying parts. 

About 850 a crude harmony in two parts was used ; this 
weird accompaniment was called organum, and consisted 
of a succession of perfect consonances, as fourths, fifths 
and octaves. It is suggested that the facility offered by 
the organ for producing two or more tones simultaneously 
led to this attempt at harmonizing, and that the name ap- 
plied to it was derived from the word organ. 

The art of combining a melody or melodies with a cantus 
firmus was originally called descantus, which implies ‘‘a 
contrast with the song.” In double descant the voices are 
interchangeable, the highest part becoming the lowest, 
and the lowest becoming the highest, by inversion. In 
modern times the word descant, or discant, designates the 
highest part in a score ; thus it was applied to the cantus 
firmus, or given part, originally sung by the tenor, and 
later by the soprano ; the added parts were sung by the 
alto and the bass. The term descant having long been 
used in this limited sense, a new name became necessary 
for a composition written in parts ; this want was supplied 





by the word counterpoint—note against note, or melody 
against melody. 

Owing to the freedom of the melodic parts, varied 
rhythms are required in the counterpoint, therefore the 
most important varieties of counterpoint are classed into 
five orders. The first order employs note against note 
literally, that 1s one note of the counterpoint to each note of 
the cantus firmus, or subject. Two-part counterpoint is the 
most strict, since the fewer the difficulties to be contend.d 
with the more strict the rules must become ; thus the strict- 
ness of cour: +rpoint diminishes in proportion as the num- 
ber of parts increase. 

The second order employs different rhythm in the 
two parts, having two notes of counterpoint for one of 
cantus firmus. 

The third order employs four notes against one. 

The fourth order employs two notes against one, making 
use of suspension or syncopation. 

The fifth order employs mixed rhythmical forms, using 
the first four orders in the counterpoint, sometimes using 
triplets and dotted half notes. 

The first four orders of counterpoint are also called “ simple 
éounterpoint,” since they have the same rhythmical form 
throughout ; florid counterpoint designates the fifth order 
of counterpoint, which is composed of various rhythms in a 
flowing, florid succession. When the counterpoint is so 
written that it can be used either above the subject or be- 
low it and produce equally good harmony it is called ** dou- 
ble counterpoint.” The counterpoint is inverted when it 
changes its position with respect to the subject. It may be 
inverted at any interval, thus there are seven kinds of 
double counterpoint ; the simplest and most usual inver- 
sions are those in the octave, third and fifth. Double 
counterpoint constitutes a most valuable means in the fugue 
and other important forms of composition. 

Theoretical study is as necessary for the appreciation of a 
work as for its production. The study of harmony enables 
the student to understand and to analyze all chord forma- 
tion and progression in a musical composition ; to harmon- 
ize simple melodies, to play modulations and to transpose, 
besides forming a basis for improvisation and composition. 
The study facilitates reading at sight and committing to 
memory ; it renders the student more intelligent and more 
musical, and his studies more interesting and successful. 
The study of counterpoint enables the student to acquire a 
greater facility in the invention and the combining of 
melodic phrases, and a greater insight into the inner con- 
nection of melody and shytim, together with a clearer 
understanding of harmonic combinations, The composer 
is enabled not only to express all bis musical conceptions 
with facility in flowing rhythmic forms, but also to combine 
them in their harmonic relations. ‘‘ Each part of the com- 
plicated form is only understood in connection with the 
whole ; though each part is individually perfected, all con- 
cur in the expression of one great thought.” 








Keva Stanhope at Gmunden. 

HE young singer, Keva Stanhope, following the 

advice of prominent musicians, who noted her abili- 

ties’ has left the operatic stage for the time being to place 

herself for special training in the hands of Pauline 

Lucca. As Miss Stanhope is from St. Louis, Mo., it is with 

especial pride that this paper records her success, which 
may be almost classified as a triumph. 

At an operatic evening which Pauline Lucca gave at her 
Villa Fernblick, an 1 at which the fashionable Vienna world 
residing at Gmunden assisted, the critic of the Gmundner 
Wochenblatt devoted himself to an estimate of Keva Stan- 
hope’s representation of BrunAzlde in Wagner's Walkiire, 
which was, he said the chief attraction of the eveniny. 
The critic said : 

‘*Keva Stanhope, a divinely beautiful lady from the land 
of dollars, seems born to the réle. Her true Germanic 
type, heavy, wavy, blond hair and more than medium 
height, her stately carriage and unusually graceful and well 
rounded form, make her a natural portrayer of heroic réles. 
Moreover her voice is in perfect harmony with her form, a 
double advantage of which few singers can boast. It is un- 
derstood that she has already played a successful operatic 
engagement and came here to complete her dramatic educa- 
tion at the school of Mme. Lucca, among whose most prom- 
ising pupils she occupies the first place. 

‘* Keva Stanhope has a truly dramatic soprano of wide 
range. lier middle and chest notes are of particularly 
splendid timbre. In the high notes she still betrays the 
least trace of an inclination to sharpen the tone too much. 
However, only a closely listening trained ear could catch 
that. 

** Volume and strength of tone, broad, plastic singing, as 
only Mine. Lucca can teach it; declamatory painting of 
the most dramatic lines—in a word, the whole conception 
of the réle in song, action and appearance stamped the 
moving scene where Sigmund's impending death is an- 
nounced as an operatic performance of the first rank. 

**Mme. Materna hardly sang this scene better at the 
last production of Die Walkiire at the Imperial Opera 
House in Vienna. This scene won for Keva Stanhope the 
honor of a diva of the Lucca Theatre. Her whole work 
was most liberally and discriminately applauded.” 
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Are Parts Teacners Backwarp in Musicat Procress ? 





(Continued from last week.) 
If people were as thoughtful as they are good hearted, what Para- 
dises they could create for each other ! 








JACQUES BOUHY says that a professor 

* must be above prejudice, study all, teach all, prac- 

tice what he preaches, search among all the new for the 

good, keep pupils’ minds open to progress possibilities, and 

above all create and keep as high an ideal of art as possible 
before the minds. 

That a man so thoroughly French, so conscientious and 
so artistic should have ever crossed the ocean and taken a 
peep into our unknown newness, speaks for itself as to the 
outlook spirit of M. Bouhy. I do not know anyone more 
appreciative of what is good in us or more proud of the mu- 
sical chain which is being woven between France and 
America than he ; enjoying as he does himself a first-class 
artistic estimate in France. “ais is for us no small compli- 
nent. 

He teaches all the current répertoire which forms the 
beais of vocal study—Faust, Romeo and Juliette, Carmen, 
Mignon, Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, L’Africaine, Lohen- 
gtiv, Samson and Delilah, Manon, Werther, &c. He does 
not feel the Wagnerian dramas to be more passional than 
Faust or Romeo and juliette. The Valentine rho under- 
stands his réle will also comprehend his /so/de. In point 
of view educational, the new drama is not the means for 
vocal placement, however. 

In regard to keeping pupils up with the times, M. Bouhy 
gracefully adds that he knows no means better than Tue 
Musica. Courier, which fact he openly states to his classes. 

M. Giraudet, a musician of solid, classic education and a 
pupil friend of the original Delsart for art principles, was 
one of the first of the prominent European opera singers to 
fight against what he called ‘‘ hand organ music.” He felt 
the growing revolt before ever the new rhythm row began. 

In his interesting dramatic fashion he recounts his efforts 
to ‘‘ educate the Milan public” to a sense of phrase accent. 
Having an established position among them, he dared test 
their feeling. The instant that he put so much asa tint of 
color in, the public expressed dissatisfaction, and showered 
applause the more exact the treadmill trum, the more pre- 
cise the traditional swing. 

It must be imagined, then, that here is aman in full 
sympathy with the enormous variety of the Wagnerian 
drama, even if he finds, as does everyone else, that many 
portions are far from being exhilarating. One of the most 
progressive of Frenchmen, he has an eye and a heart in 
America. He is perfectly au courant with our exceptional 
leaps from material to spiritual planes, and any man who of 
himself appreciates America cannot bevery far behinchand 
in progress thought. 

Musician, as well as singer and professor in the Conser- 
vatoire, he is a singer of oratorio, and not only teaches but 
makes a specialty of that noble sort of music. He deplores 
that it is not more sung in Paris. All songs should be sung 
in the original, he says, but better a translation than noth- 
ing. In Italy the Wagner translations are dreadful. He 
thinks that America ought to establish an English opera. 
He divides music into three classes: Italian Voice and 
Life; German Intellect; French Purity of artistic aim, 
including care in detail and minutia, absence of pose, and 
love of simplicity. 

In his répertoire Wagner abounds, and as has been al- 
ready stated, he is the first Conservatoire professor to intro- 
duce the German opera into Conservatoire examination. 
in addition he has all the known operas of all nations, in- 
cluding the newest. Naturally, from his own education he 
makes a passion of pantomime, physiognomy culture, ges- 
ture, &c. He holds that the classic school is inclusive and 


makes a musician capable of all styles. 

Trabadelio teaches the French, Italian and German 
operas, with the cuts, usages and variations introduced by 
the best singers. He finds that ‘‘ a profound knowledge of 





the mechanism of the voice, and also of the manner of 
producing theatrical effect, must underlie a study’ of 
Wagner drama.” It is not only that the intervals are ab- 
normal and straining, but that the dramatic intensity with 
which vocal blows must be struck is ruinous to a voice not 
matured sufficiently. Muscles must be both supple and 
resisting, else the mechanism goes to pieces. Even with 
the best training, it is a severe trial to the voice. Besides, 
it is one continual fight with the orchestra or envelopement 
by it. Then, too, the compass is in general too low for ex- 
tended singing, and the long sustained high notes seem 
introduced on purpose to finish the damage. 

As to keeping students alive to progress, Trabadello 
frequently calls their attention to the correspondence of 
foreign cities, notes the movements of artists, the arrange- 
ment of répertoires and the probable causes leading to 
rise or fall of singers. He attends every new French 
production for the express purpose of analyzing it for the 
pupils; and for foreign cities he has competent critics, 
who report what is needful. In case of doubt as to inter- 
pretation he addresses directly the composer as to his 
intention. 

Juliani likewise teaches all the répertoires, believes in 
the Wagner dramas and teaches them (in French, of 
course) with the greatest care possible. Believing them to 
be of a much higher grade of artistic elevation than the 
ancient works, he applies still more diligence and care to 
their study. His chief art, of course, is voice emission, 
without which no répertoire can be studied. 

He has a theatre connected with his studio, where the 
mise-en-scéne is applied when the pupils are sufficiently far 
advanced. Strangers can study Italian operas and ora- 
torios with him as completely as the French works. He 
gives concerts four times a year, so that pupils may see 
where they stand. 

Madame Renée Richard entertains the same sentiments 
in general as expressed by others. She touches the new 
dramas with great care, almost timidly, knowing the im- 
portant place they hold and are destined to hold in art. 

Mme. Richard left a brilliant career at the Grand Opéra, 
where she sang all the important réles, to follow the pro- 
fessorat, She has entered into the new work with her 
whole heart and overflowing enthusiasm. Her studio isa 
theatre, one of the loveliest little boxes possible to imagine, 
with regular stage, decor, wings, footlights and dressing 
room, The room has a real gallery, correct furnishing, 
and the walls are hung with large portraits of the teacher 
taken in her different réles as artist. Here an ambitious 
performance was recently given to a crowded and appreci- 
ative house. The singers were her pupils, of whom more 
later on, and the program was of ~iie range of modern 
work, bnt no Wagner. 

Young, lovely, fascinating and wholly feminine, Mme. 
Richard depends for foreign impressions upon her hand- 
some husband, the Count d’Ozonville, who speaks English 
exceedingly well, is wonderfully cosmopolitan for a French- 
man, and with her has spent some time in England. Both 
are interested in America, and have eyes open for progres- 
sive movements. Mme. Richard is a premier prix of the 
Paris Conservatoire and one of its most brilliant and 
petted laureates. A little reception room is hung with 
diplomas, prizes and other tokens of distinction. The 
handsome home she occupies was once the residence of 


Marie Bashkirtscheff. 
(To be continued.) 





The program of the above performance consisted 
of Ouvre tes yeux, Elegieand Pieurez mes yeux, Massenet ; 
the page Cavatina, Romance de la Mendiante, and grand 
air and duo from Le Prophéte; grand air from Airicaine 
and Valse du Pardonde Ploérmel, Meyerbeer ; Air du Tribut 
de Zamora; air from the Queen of Sheba, Gounod ; Chan- 
son Polaque, de Kervéguen ; two Psyché songs of Thomas ; 
Chanson d'Amour, Thomé ; air from Traviata, Verdi; air 
from Sigurd and duo from Salammbo, Reyer; the Proch vari- 
tions ; air from Jeanne d'Arc, Tschaikowsky ; 4 une Fiancée, 
Ferrari (very popular here); air from Paul and Virginia, and 
Nightingale song and duo from Noces de Jeannette, Massé, 
and Wanda's air from La Vie pour le Tzar, Glinka. 

An American girl, Miss Lalla Miranda, made a decided 
sensation in Proch’s Variations and the Valse de Ploérmel. 
It is very seldom that a pupil shows the endowment of na- 
tural voice and stage action possessed by Miss Miranda. 
Her work was strikingly and refreshingly original. 

One of the most evenly superior pupils’ concerts ever lis- 
tened to was that of Mme. Rosine Laborde, the distinc- 
tively French professor frequently cited to readers of 
this paper, and the proud teacher of both Delna and Calvé. 

Elsa's Dream from Lohengrin was the only Wagnerian 
contribution, but there was lots of good music besides. 
For instance : 

Air de Chérubin from Noces de Figaro ; air from Robert 
le Diable ; duo from Freischiitz; airs from Pécheurs de 
Perles and from Carmen, Bizet ; duo from Don Juan ; air 
from Queen of Sheba, Stances de Sapho, and Air de Mi- 
reille, Gounod; air from Samson and Delilah; air from 
Mignon and Hamlet trio, Thomas; airs from Manon, Roi 
de Lahore, Massenet ; air from Sigurd, Reyer ; an exquisite 
Ave Maria by Dubois; Tu me dirais, Chaminade; T’aimer, 





Godefroid ; Norwegian song, Lassen (sung by a Norwegian 
in the language) ; Malgre moi (very popular and fetching), 
Pfeiffer, and Ici-bas by Lefebvre. 

The first enthusiasm of the program was awakened by 
Miss Alice Breen, soprano of the Old Brick Church, New 
York, who is making excellent progress under Madame La. 
borde, and sang charmingly the Robert le Diable air and in 
the Hamlet trio. The singing of the class was all marked 
by a sweet, clear, unforced quality. The audience was very 
recherché, the dressing elegant. 

The concert was made the occasion of a collection for a 
philanthropic cause. Interest was accented by the presence 
of Calvé, who sat close by her beloved teacher through the 
performance, showing her sympathetic interest in the girls 
by close attention and frequent applause, and personally 
making the collection with two other students, I am sure 
no woman ever made a more beautiful picture, her sweet 
face slightly delicate after her recent illness, full of warm 
sympathy, the beautiful smile and the beautiful arm that 
reached forth the dainty, little French sack—goodness, one 
would pawn his hair to drop something in there !—the charm- 
ing costume, and the subtle magnetism, more than all, that 
belongs to her. A murmur of spontaneous admiration, that 
was wholly separate from the clink of silver, followed in 
her wake. 

At the pupils-artist concert given by Mme. Artét-Pa- 
dilla the following program was given : 

Trio, Ave Maria, by Paul Vidal, accompanied by M. Vi- 
dal; Porgi Amor and duo, from the Enchanted Flute, 
Mozart; Sé tu m’ami, Pergolése; Ritorna Vincitor and 
the Rigoletto Quatuor, Verdi; Tannhiuser Romance and 
Death of Isolde, Wagner ; Oh mon fils, from Le Prophéte , 
Jolie Fille de Perth, Bizet; Air de Mefistofele, Boito; 
Sicilienne, from Cavalleria; air from Paul and Virginia; 
Aubade and Larmes Humaines, Erlanger ; Papucce (1795), 
Pacini ; Scene from La Navarraise, Massenet, and Péléri- 
nage and Réveil, by J. Jacques sung by the author of the 
words and accompanied by the composer of the music. 

The greatest enthusiasm was caused by the vibrant 
and electrical singing of the Tannhduser Romance, and 
Papucce, by M. Padilla, who is no doubt well known to 
many readers of Tur Musica. Courter, having sung “ in 
every State in the Union” and all over Europe. A 
Spaniard, he is one of the most charming and entertaining 
of men, full of cosmopolitan ideas, love of life and good, 
sound musical sense. He says that there will have to be a 
total revolution in study system before there is any worth 
while vocal result in present times. He laughs at the ideas 
pupils have, and thehaste with which they attempt to force 
results impossible without time. When he thinks of the 
way he and his comrades used to study and work and wait, 
he laughs afresh. I guess that is why he sings so well to- 
day—he studied well and long. 

A Mme. Depoux-Litwine, who sang the Air de Mepisto- 
fele, Chant Russes et Tzigane and the Death of Isolde, is 
one of the very few singers who make one sorry that she 
renounced public career for married life. She is a consum- 
mate singer—voice, quality, diction, manner, accompani- 
ment, interpretation—delicious—everything all right and 
nothing the matter, every strain an illusion to the senses. 
Why don't more people sing that way? La Baronne de 
Korff, Mile. de Broemsen and Mlle. Désirée Artét received 
much applause, andtwo nice American girls, Miss Reid and 
Miss Krohmer, sang. Both girls are staying at the Lafay- 
ette Home. Miss Mabel White, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Mr. Scheller, the violinist, pupil of Joachim, are other in- 
teresting pupils. 

Speaking of the Lafayette Home, a charming concert was 
given there this week as a little courtesy to Mme. Feigerl; a 
pianist, who is teacher of some of the girls. 

Of the prominent singers were Miss Ada Siewright, be- 
fore spoken of in connection with the Marchesi school, of 
which she is a member, and Miss Katheryne Tennien, a con- 
tralto studying with M. Bouhy. At sight of the latter I was 
taken back to one day in New York, when in the studio of 
Miss Emily Winant talking ‘‘ Organ Loft Whisperings” 
this dark eyed girl came in to take her lesson, and Miss 
Winant made me stay to hear her sing, saying she ex- 
pected much of her in the future. Here she is in Paris 
now, studying and progressing naturally. She sang In 
questa Tombo, of Beethoven, and Kytharéde of Augusta 
Holmés. Her voice is rich and full and she is a steady, 
serious—too serious—student. 

Miss Turner, of Jersey City Tabernacle, sang also with 
excellent effect. She reminds one very much of Mrs. Tyler 
Dutton, and is the life of her set in the Home. Miss Cor- 
nelius, of Philadelphia ; Miss Reid, of New York, and Miss 
Krohmer were other singers; all friends and chums and 
members of the Home, and two very charming songs of 
M. Bouhy’s composition were sung by Miss S, Clémence 
Anderson, daughter of our own well-known Sara Baron 
Anderson, once of Dr. Paxton’s church. 

These girls ought to bless Dr. Evans for this lovely home. 
Nodoubt they do. Few people can realize the full benefits 
of a philanthropy like this. Nothing is more needed by the 
musical students here than such a place to stay. It is not 
an institution, it is a home. 

A soirée of unusual interest was that given by the Cours 
Bertin, the school for learning to act what the others are 
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learning to sing. (See page 3, column 2, MusicaL Courier.) 
This study always seems more interesting than even that 
of singing, as a singer who cannot act is so much worse 
than an actor who cannot sing. It is work that should un- 
derlie all singing, as it educates the imagination, the garden 
of song power. Above all it is the study that all American 
singers most need. While not ungraceful, Americans are 
dreadfully conscious on account of their practical bringing 
up, and self- unconsciousness is ruin to expression. 

Heretofore Mr. Bertin has confined his class to French 
people, simply because French believe in consecutive 
study. They begin at the beginning and go to the end of 
a course, placing themselves wholly in the hands of their 
teacher. Americans begin by dictating what they shall 
study, how long it is to take them, and even the ways in 
which a teacher should teach them to make them ‘‘ go the 
quickest.” They want to be told in a couple of lessons how 
to ‘‘do” all the répertories. They cannot work in with the 
French classes, as they always want to pull their different 
ways, and like as not to pick up and leave in the middle of 
a réle, because they ‘‘ know it enough now.” 

Mr. Bertin, who is a thorough dramatic artist, trained in 
the art himself from beginning to end, and versed in the 
art of trainirg, knows better, and does what he knows to 
be the best for his pupils. So he teaches the Americans 
privately and separately, so that they can come and go 
without hurting anyone but themselves, while the steady 
French students have the advantage of practice on a stage 
in a hall in Salle Pleyel twice a week. Here some twenty 
young French people, men and women, singing pupils of 
the several singing teachers through the city, act together 
under the direction of this artist teacher. The details of 
the work may be seen in THe Musica Courter of January 2 
and other letters about that time. 

This soirée was the result of this year’s training. Seven- 
teen pupils took part and fragments of eleven operas were 
given, namely, Rigoletto, Les Dragons de Villars, Carmen, 
Robert le Diable, Romeo et Juliette, Sigurd, Mignon, Les 
Noces de Jeannette, Hamlet and Faust. The most exact- 
ing persons could find no fault with the acting of the young 
people. If they could only sing as well as they can act, 
then indeed we would have some bright operatic stars. 
But of course that is not Mr. Bertin’s forte ; he has to work 
with what material he gets. Among the most applauded 
pupils were Miles. Brakers, De Brolis, Jeanne Willéme, 
Delaras, Rose-Ermite, De Joux, R. M.; and MM. Cordier, 
Joubert Locatelli, Daraux and Foucault. M. Cordier has a 
most exquisite tenor, which he manages with artistic skill, 
and his acting is equally good. Indeed all thé men sang 
well. 

What I would give to have some eight really good, well 
trained American singers go to this class, put themselves 
wholly into the work obediently and under contract to stay 
till at least one répertoire was finished, or one opera even— 
just to show what could be done. American girls think 
they can act when they think act, but they cannot ; they 
are either meaningless, awkward or ridiculous, and they 
won't believe it. They bat their eyes and frown, swim with 
their arms and switch their dresses about a little and think 
they are expressing. They are not; they are only moving. 
Every line must speak, every movement utter something 
distinctly. 

M. Bertin 1s the teacher of opera comique work in 
Madame Marchesi’s school. His long experience in opera 
and opera comique and a Conservatoire class, added to 
teaching gifts of a high order make him invaluable in this 
important line of work. 

At the ThéAtre Mondain quite a recherché matineé musi- 
cale was given lately under the patronage of Mrs. Eustis, 
Mme. la Baronne Alphonse de Rothschild, Mrs. Walden 
Pell, Mme. Ludovic Halévy, Mrs. John Lamson, Mme. la 
Comtesse de Baillehache, Mrs. Munroe, Mrs. Edward F. 
Winslow, Mrs. John Munroe, Mrs. Robert A. Turner, Mrs. 
Ogden Jones, Miss Fanny Reed, Mrs. Magruder, Miss 
Julia Bryant. Mrs. J. B. Morgan, Miss Nina Fagnani, Mrs. 
John W. Payne. j 

The singer was Miss Minna Kellogg, the New York con- 
tralto, daughter of Mr. Chas. B., or D., Kellogg, the well- 
known worker in Charity Union in America. She sang 
the andante from La Prophete, a Serenati by Tosti, Sou- 
venance and Arioso from Jeanne d’Arc, by M. Bemberg, 
who accompanied ; La Fiancée, by Charles René, Berceuse, 
from Paul and Virginia, and Chanson Bohemienne, by Vic- 
tor Massé, and was generously applauded. Surrounded by 
artists of the first order, the program was a first-class one. 
The pretty theatre was beautifully decorated, the audience 
was very swell, and the young lady sang so well that she 
has been twice chosen to sing at the Trocadero in Paris, 
and leaves for London to fill another important engage- 
ment, of which you will hear from that side. 

Mme. de la Grange always takes the greatest pride and 
pleasure in hearing of the success of Miss Ella Russell in 
London, one of her favorite and promising pupils. 

This week she is enjoying the success of another pupil, 
Miss Regina de Sales, who made her London début at the 
Queen’s Hall orchestral concert recently, Miss de Sales 
was born in America, her father being French, her mothe: 
American, She studied both vocal and instrumental music 
before coming to Europe, spent two years with Mme, de la 





Grange in Paris, and in London studied oratorios one year 
with Mr. Herman Klein, of the Guildhall School of Music. 
She last year won the first prize. Studying some months 
with Signor Randegger, she has been very successful, sing- 
ing oratorio in the leading provincial towns. The best suc- 
cess to Miss de Sales. 

Other pupils of Mme. de la Grange are Miss Lucille 
Thornton, of Montana, a mezzo soprano; Della Rogers, 
who made her début in La Seala, Milan, last simmer ; 
Mrs. Fred. K. Howell, of Keokuk, Ia., a tall, slender, very 
pretty woman with high soprano voice and much dramatic 
facility, who is studying Faust, Ophelia, Romeo and 
Juliette and Manon ; Miss O'Day, a wealthy amateur from 
New York, who, with three sisters, leaves for Italy this 
week ; Miss Swayne, daughter of General Swayne, of New 
York, and Rosa Green. Litta was her pupil also. 

Fannig Epcar Tuomas. 





Gounod’s Memoirs. 
His Marve._ous Musica, Ear 1n CuiLpHoop—THE 
Story or His First Composition. 


NDER the title of Memoirs of an Artist the 

Révue de Paris publishes in this month’s number 

the souvenirs of Gounod, written with a charm and sim- 

plicity which makes one overlook the little tinge of egotism 
which runs through the composition. 

‘* Shortly after the death of my father,” he says, ‘‘ in the 
house which was numbered then, as it is now, 11 Place 
Saint André des Arts, or rather ‘des Arcs,’ my mother 
moved into other apartments not far from the Rue des 
Grands Augustins. It is from this period that my first 
recollection of my musical impressions is dated. 

‘* My mother, who was also my nurse, certainly made me 
swaliow as much music as milk. She never nursed me 
withouf singing ; and I may say that I took my first les- 
sons unconsciously. and without being obliged to pay that 
painful attention to them which is so difficult for children. 
In this way I had already obtained a cisar and precise no- 
tion of the intonations and intervals, of the first elements 
which constitute modulation and the charactéristic differ- 
ence between the major and minor keys, even before I was 
able to speak plainly. One day, after hearing some beggar 
singing in the street « song in the minor key, I said to my 
mother, ‘Mamma, why does he sing in the crying do?’ 
My ear was perfectly trained, and I would have been able 
to take a place in a sol fa chorus. 

‘Proud of finding her baby as far advanced as grown 
up young ladies in reading music—and that, thanks to her 
—my mother could not resist the desire of introducing her 
little pupil toa musician of some renown. At this time 
there was a professor named Jadin, whose son and grand- 
son have made a reputation in painting. This Jadin was 
well known for his compositions, which were then in vogue, 
and, if I recollect aright, he played the organ in the 
celebrated religious school of music of Choron. My mother 
wrote to him inviting him to come and give me a musical 
examination. Jadin came to the house, turned my face to 
the wall, sat down by the piano and commenced to impro- 
vise a succession of chords and modulations, asking me at 
each modulation, ‘In what key amI?’ I was never mis- 
taken even once. Jadin was delighted, and my mother 
was triumphant. 

‘* Poor, dear mother! She had no idea then that she was 
developing in her child the germs of a determination which 
was bound later on to cause her considerable anxiety in re- 
gard to my future—a determination which was also in- 
fluenced by hearing Robin de Bois at the Odéon, to which 
she brought me when I was six years old.” 

When iater on Gounod was a pupil of the Lyceum Saint 
Louis, his progress entitled him to an invitation to the ban- 
quet of Saint Charlemagne, and, as a recompense, ‘his 
mother promised to bring him to the Italiens to hear the 
Otello of Rossini sung by Malibran, Rubini and Lablache. 

‘‘The expectation of such a pleasure,” he said, ‘‘ made 
me half crazy with impatience. I remember that it took 
away my appetite, and at dinner my mother said to me, ‘ If 
you don't eat, understand me now, you won't go to the 
Italiens.’ 

‘* Immediately I commenced to eat with resignation. 
Dinner was served at an early hour because our tickets 
were not bought in advance, that being too costly, and con- 
sequently we were obliged to stand in line in order to get 
two places in the parterre =. 3 francs 75 centimes each, 
which for my poor mother was a great piece of extrava- 
gance. It was extremely cold, and for nearly two hours 
my brother and myself awaited with half frozen feet the 
moment so ardently desired, when the line should com- 
mence to move in front of the box office. At last we en- 
tered. I can never forget the impression which I experi- 
enced. It seemed to me that 1 was in a temple, and that 
something divine was about to be revealed to me. The 
solemn moment arrived. The three customary taps were 
given; the overture was about to comménce. My heart 
began to beat. I was delighted beyond measure. The 
voices of Malibran, Rubini, Lablache and Tamburini—the 
latter playing /ago—and that orchestra made me almost 
beside myself. 
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‘1 left the place completely disgusted with fhe prose of 
real life and absolutely installed in that dream‘of the ideal 
which had become my atmosphere and fixed idea. I never 
closed an eye that night. I thought of nothing else but 
making an Otello of my owp, Later on I began to neglect 
my studies in order to have more time for my favorite occu- 
pation, composition, the only study that appeared to me 
worthy of fixing my thoughts upon. It was a source cf 
many tears and much trouble. My professor. on seeing me 
scratching on music paper, came up to me one day and 
asked me to show him my themes. I presented him with 
my copy. ‘ Where is you draft?’ he said. AsI did aot 
have it he took up my music paper and tore it into a 
thousand pieces. I protested and he punished me. I ap- 
pealed to the principal, with the result of still further pun- 
ishment. 

‘* This first persecution, far from curing me, had only the 
effect of inflaming still more my musical ardor, and I de- 
termined that thenceforward I would put my delights in 
surety behind the regular accomplishment of my duties as 
apupil. I had determined to become an artist, but there 
was atime when I hesitated between painting and music. 
Finally, however, I found more propensity to render my 
ideas in music, and I decided upon the latter choice. My 
poor mother was distressed ; she knew very well what the 
life of an artist was, and doubtless she feared for me a 
second edition of the little favored existence which she had 
shared with my father. She went up to the principal, M. 
Poirson, and explained her trouble. The latter relieved 
her anxiety. ‘ Fear nothing,’ said he; ‘ your gon will not 
be a musician. He is an industrious little fellow ; he works 
hard, and his professers are satisfied with him. 1 will look 
after him. You may make yourself comfortable, Mme. 
Gounod, your son wili not be a musician.’ 

‘‘My mother went away delighted. Shortly afterward 
the principal called me into his private office.” 

‘** What's this I hear, my child?’ saidhe; * you want to 
be a musician?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘Come, come, don’t think of 
sucha thing! A musician has noprofession.’ ‘ What, sir!’ 
said I, ‘a musician has no profession! And Mozart and 
Rossini?’ As I said this I felt my little fourjeen-year-old 
head toss backward. At that moment the expression of my 
interlocutor’s face changed. 

‘** Very well,’ said he, ‘ we can easily see if you are fit to 
be a musician. For the past ten years I have had my box 
at the Italiens, and I am a good judge.’ 

‘*Immediately he opened his drawer, and took out a 
sheet of paper, and commenced to write some verses. 

‘«* There,’ said he, ‘ take that and put it into music.’ 

‘I was delighted, I left him and returned_to class. On 
the way I ran over with feverish anxiety the verses that he 
had just given me. It was the romance of Joseph, A peine 
au sortir de l’enfance. 

‘‘ knew nothing about Joseph or of Méhul, and conse- 
quently I was neither troubled nor intimidated by any recol- 
lection. One can easily imagine the little ardor that I fe 
for my Latin theme at that moment of musical rapt 
the following recess my composition was done. In ha. 
ran to the professor. 

‘** What is it now, my child?’ said he. 

‘** Sir, my composition is done.’ 

‘++ What, already ?’ 

‘** Yes, sir.’ 

‘*** Now, let’s hear you sing that for me.’ 

‘«« But, sir, it will be necessary to have a piano accom- 
pany me.’ ([ knew that there was a piano in the next 
room.) ” 

“‘* No,’ said he, ‘it is not necessary ; we won't need a 
piano.’ 

‘* But, sir, I will need it for my harmonies.” 

‘‘What! your harmonies! And where are they—these 
precious harmonies?” 

“ Here, sir,” said I, putting a finger on my forehead. 

‘«Well, never mind, sing on; I will be able to judge 
without the harmonies.’ 

‘*I saw that it was useless to insist, and that I must 
obey, so I sang. 

‘I was hardly through with the half of the first strophe 
when I noticed that the expression of my judge’s eye had 
become softened. That encouraged me; I began to feel 
that victory was coming to my side. I continued with con- , 
fidence, and when I finished the principal said to me, 
‘ Now let us go to the piano.’ 

‘‘ From that moment J triumphed. I had all my arms in 
hand. I recommenced my little exercise, and at the close 
poor M. Poirson was conquered. With tears in his eyes he 
took my head in his two hands, kissed me and said, ‘Go, 
my child ; compose music !’"—Sun. 





A Valparaiso Concert.—Madam Emma Habr- 
Dobbs, a pupil of Liszt and Biilow, gave recently a very 
successful concert in Philharmonic Hall, Valparaiso, Chili. 
She had the assistance of the vocalist Margarita Stillfried 
and Professor Schaub. The concert giver was applauded, 
and responded with several encores. Of the pieces on the 
program she obtained the most praise for her faithful play- 
ing of the Chopin compositions, though the Liszt and 
Beethoven numbers were never heard to better advantage 
in Valparaiso, according to the local papers. 
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Adele Laeis Baldwin Sings Trilby. 

ISS BALDWIN’S splendid been 
M heard a number of times during the past two months 
in the old song, Ben Bolt at the Garden Theatre. When 
Mr. Palmer first heard her he made her a very handsome 
offer to go to Boston and sing the song there, but her en- 
gagements would not permit her to accept. 

When he decided to produce the play of Trilby in Chi- 
cago he again made her an offer, which she accepted, and 
she was heard in the old familiar song the opening night, 
last Monday. The effect of the song is rather novel, 
as the singer is not seen, but the sympathetic quality of 
of Miss Baldwin's voice appeals very strongly to the audi- 
ence. 


voice has 








Music at the Exposition. 

RS. THEODORE SUTRO, of No. 20 Fifth 

avenue, has been officially appointed chairman of 

the committee on music and law by the governiug heads of 

the Cotton States and International Exposition, to be held 

at Atlanta, Ga., beginning Wednesday, September 18, and 

ending December 31, 1895. Mrs. Sutro’s office is one in 

conjunction with the Woman's Department of New York 
city, as allied with the Exposition. 

It is only as far back as June 18 that a financially suc- 
cessful entertainment was given at Palmer's Theatre, Mr. 
A. M, Palmer having generously loaned his house for the 
purpose of presenting a varied program, consisting of 
musical numbers, tableaux vivants, &c. 

The eminence of the members of the audience on that 
occasion was sufficient to insure the success of the New 
York State music room of the Exposition and to set the 
minds of the committee at rest upon that particular noint. 
Mrs. Sutro organized the entire entertainment within a 
period of five days, and realized a clear profit of $257 by it, 
besides enlisting the patronage of many prominent repre- 
sentatives in society and diplomatic circles, as may be at- 
tested by this list of patrons and patronesses, all of whom 
may still be counted upon as being co-laborers in the enter- 
prise: Governor and Mrs. Morton, Hon. Jas. S. Ewing, 
United States Minister to Belgium, and Mrs. Ewing; Mr. 
Percy Sanderson, H. B. M.'s Consul-General ; Consul- 
General and Mrs. A. Olarovsky (Russia), Consul-General 
J. R. Planten (Netherlands), Consul-General Botassi 
(Greeve), Consul-Geueral Bianchi (Italy), Col. and Mrs. 
John C, Calhoun, Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Logan, Judge 
Ewing, Mrs. Hicks-Lord, Judge and Mrs. Dillon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert, President and Mrs. Seth Low, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton McK, Twombly, Gen. and Mrs. 
Daniel ‘Butterfield, Mrs. S. S. Cox, Mrs. Fay Peirce, Mr. 
Clarence King, Mrs. Juliana Jordaiu, Mrs. Ryder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean, Miss Amy Fay, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Deshon, Hon. A. R. Conkling, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Moran, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clinton, 
Mr. Hugo Wesendonck, Mr. and Mrs. Knight Wood, Miss 
Bmma Thursby, Mrs, Edward J. Birmingham, Prof. and 
Mrs. Isaac F. Russell, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore B. Ralli, 
Mrs. Anna P. Dillon, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Wash- 
ington E, Conner, Mrs, Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
cellus Hartley, Mr. and Mrs. Gamaliel B. St. John, Mr. 
and Mrs, Norman L, Munro, Mrs. Richard C. Shannon, 
Hon. Daniel G. Rollins, Mrs. Annie C. Bettner, Mrs. De 
Wolf Colt, Mr, and Mrs. Herman Ridder, Mrs. Joseph N. 
Sterling, Mrs, Algernon S. Sullivan, Mrs. Joseph Bradley- 
Read, Dr. and Mrs. Lozier, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel E. Milli- 
ken, Miss Rebecca St. John, Mrs. Frank Northrop, Mrs, 
Gerrit Smith, Miss Laura S. Collins, Mr. and Mrs. Hiram 
C, von Kroh, Mrs, E. Marcy-Raymond, Mr. Lispenard 
Stewart. 

The ladies appointed to act as a permanent committee 
on music with Mrs, Sutro comprise Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Boston ; Miss Aarup, Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, Kate 
Percy Douglas, Miss Amy Fay, Mrs. Dr. Lozier, Margaret 
W. Lang, Boston; Miss Clara Kathleen Rogers, Boston ; 
Mrs. Henry Roso, New York; Mrs. Emma Marcy Ray- 
mond, Miss Emma Steinert, Mrs, Algernon S., Sullivan, 
Miss Fannie Spencer, Sing Sing ; Miss Emma Thursby, 
Miss Hattie Jordan, New York ; Mrs. Charles A. Deshon, 
New York; Mrs, Hiram Cleaver Kroh, Mrs. Mary 
Knight Wood, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Frank Northrop, 
Mrs. Harry L. Norton, honorary ; Mrs. Sittig, New York, 
honorary ; Mrs. Gen’l. Daniel Butterfiel¢, honorary ; Mrs. 
John C. Caihoon, honorary; Miss Annie C. Bettner, 
honorary, and Miss Ella M. Powell, Atlanta, who is Mrs. 
Sutro's representative there. 

The object of the music department of the Women's 
Building in the Exposition grounds is to acquaint visitors 
with every feature of music with which women have had to 
do in the past, or have to do in the present, namely, in com- 
position, in instrumental music and in song. In regard to 


women composers, Novello, Ditsun, Schirmer, Pond and 
other publishers and dealers are already making up their 
catalogues to include the list of publications of compositions 
by women. 

It is also the aim of the committee to procure original 
paintings, busts, photographs, &c., of the great women 
singers and musicians for the purpose of decorating the 
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room, An origina) of Jenny Lind is particularly in re- 
quest. 

A special feature will be made the exhibit of musical in- 
struments in the women’s department, and a number of 
dealers, among them Mason & Hamlin and the Autoharp 
people, have decided tosend an exhibit, provided the Exposi- 
tion room will permit of enough space. All exhibits must 
be shipped between August land 6. The Exposition mana- 
gers will see that free transportation is provided to and from 
the city of Atlanta, nor will the exhibitors in the women’s 
music room be charged for space. Absolute safety of 
goods is guaranteed, and free janitor service will be 
afforded. 

Everything thus far in the management of the Women’s 
Music Committee has been successfully conducted by Mrs. 
Sutro. It was she who made an artistic success of the 
revent entertainment at the Fifth Avenue Theatre for the 
Kindergarten and Potted Plant Association, one of the 
great society events of the New York season, a fact that 
further entered into the matter of influencing. the Exposi- 
‘ion managers to give the chairmanship of the Music Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Department of New York into her 
hands. 

A representative of Tue Musica. Courier asked Mrs. 
Sutro why her commission was a dual one—embracing 
music and law. 

‘* It does seem a bit incongruous, doesn’t it, to have law 
and music mixed up in one committee,” replied the lady ; 
‘but, you see, am a law graduate, although I did not 
apply for admission to the bar, for the reason that I did not 
wish to practice. One lawyer in the family is quite enough. 
But I did want to find out something, and therefore I set 
about the task of digging into Blackstone et al. You 
know it was this way : I had graduated from the New York 
Conservatory of Music, taken private lessons of Mason, 
graduated in musical form under Dudley Buck, and studied 
harmony with Harry Rowe Shelley. Then I began to 
wonder why I and other women could not become success- 
ful composers. 

‘** Perhaps,’ I thought to myself, ‘ there is a difference be- 
tween women's and men’s brains!’ But I sought medical 
advice and learned that after death there was no way of 
distinguishing a man’s brain from a woman's. Where, 
then, was the difficulty? Then I turned to the lives of the 
great men composers. I wanted to find out what their 
mental pabulum had been, I learned that ten of the great 
men composers had been students of law, medicine, &c.— 
studies that had been denied to all women in the earlier 
centuries, except, perhaps, a couple of queens. Carl Philip 
Emanuel Bach, for instance, studied law at the University ; 
Carl von Weber's father, who was a judge of the Elector of 
Cologne, no doubt trained his son in the school of hard 
thinking incident to his own profession as a composer ; 
Von Biilow studied jurisprudence at the University of 
Leipsic for two years ; Robert Schumann entered the aca- 
demy of Zwickau at the age of ten, and remained there 
until qualified to enter the University of Leipsic, where he 
went at eighteen to study not music but law; Peter I. 
Tschaikowsky, the Russian composer, told me that he be- 
gan his professional life as a lawyer. 

‘‘] might mention many other composers as having pur- 
sued preliminary courses of profound study in other fields 
than the law, notably Wagner, Johann Dussek, Hindel, 
Berlioz, Raff and Gounod. This mental training then is 
what the woman lacks. Her brain is not sufficiently 
developed. The trouble has been formerly that woman fell 
short of the very opportunities of severe disciplinary work, 
as all of the higher schools for intellectual training were 
closed to them. I got the opportunity to undertake the 
study of law, and limproved it. That is why the Exposition 
managers made me chairman of the committee on music 
and law. I am by reason of having studied law ableto say 
from experience that if women would become more pro- 
ficient musicians, especially composers, they must lay a 
foundation for such work by developing the mind, because 
the highest order of intelligence is required of women if 
they would become successful in that profession. The 
really clever women composers whose names are great 
are so few that one may almost count them on the fingers 
on one’s hand, But that does not argue that we should not 
encourage the musical talent in women. And it is with the 
view to placing the works of women musicians and com- 
posers prominently before the public that the women’s de- 
partment of music will be established and maintained dur- 
ing the run of the Exposition.” 

‘* How have the women responded to your invitation to 
join in promoting the work?” 

‘‘ There is my answer,” replied Mrs. Sutro, pointing to a 
file of letters. 

There were nearly 300 of them, from women mostly in 
New York State, and each and every one pledge themselves 
to do all in their power to make the music room of the 
Women's Department of the Exposition a success of which 
this city may justly feel proud. 








Glena Wright’s Good Fortune.—Miss Glena 
Wright, of Kansas City, has signed a flattering contract of 
five years with the Royal Theatre in Hamburg, Germany. 
Miss Wright has a dramatic soprano voice of great promise, 








About Music Critics. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

HAVE been interested in some remarks of your 

regular Boston correspondent on the well worn subject 
of musica! criticism. I must admit that offering any com- 
ments upon such a theme to a musical journal is something 
like carrying coals to Newcastle ; but, on the other hand, 
if I should offer them to any of the dailies there is 
the managing editor to stand in dread of, as sug- 
gested by your correspondent, and there is no reckon- 
ing to what lengths his blue pencil might reach. I am 
glad to believe what Mr. Philip Hale says, however, 
about the latitude permitted to musical critics in Boston, 
and the same would probably be true of most self respec- 
ting journals elsewhere. 

Regarding the four points made by Mr. Matthews in 
Music, | may say that, in his attempt to generalize, he has 
either erred or exaggerated in all of them. The first two, 
by the way—that *‘a general tone of pessimism pervades 
critical notices,” and that ‘‘ professed critics have generally 
condemned new works”—should hardly be separated. 
They mean pretty much the same thing, and they are 
neither of them really true. Those conventional writers 
complained of by Mr. Hale (and not nearly so numerous as 
they used to be) are not much given to condemning either 
old or new performances. As many of them are too igno- 
rantto risk expressing an opinion or stating a fact, they hide 
behind a stereotyped phraseology that may mean either 
one thing or another. Ifa positive expression is anywhere 
hazarded it is quickly qualified by a ‘ but” or a ‘hu w- 
ever.” By practice they have learned how to express 
themselves so as not to be easily tripped up and not to 
unnecessarily display their ignorance. 

Any writer who really deserves the name of critic is more 
apt to praise than blame. He, better than the rest of the 
public who make up audiences, knows how many things 
must contribute to produce ‘‘a really admirable per- 
formance.” He, better than most others, can accept ex- 
cuses for shortcomings which may have been the result 
of accidental circumstances beyond control. Long ago I 
read a remark of Mr. William Winter, that knowing, as he 
learns to do, the great obstacles in the way of any good 
performance it is always the duty of a critic to praise 
when he can. 

The third point so sweepingly stated by Mr. Matthews, 
that ‘‘afternoon criticism is generally superior to that in 
morning papers,” is simply monstrous. Superior criticism 
is ** generally " the work of superior critics. ‘There may be 
two inferences drawn from this assertion—either that a 
man can write better after a night's sleep, or that the after- 
noon critic takes the opportunity to gather pointers from 
the work of his morning brethren. Which meaning Mr. 
Matthews intended to apply is not clear—perhaps both. 
But the whole statement is unreasonable. Granted that 
other qualifications were equal, some writers would do 
better work after a period of reflection, while others, and I 
believe the great majority of those who write habitually, 
will combine greater freshness of style with equal accuracy 
of statement when they sit down immediately at the close 
of a performance and transfer their impressions to paper. 
This would especially be the case with some of those over- 
worked unfortunates who are obliged to prepare notices of 
more than one event on the same date. 

There is another reason for expecting the best work in 
the morning papers—where it really is found in the majority 
of cases, Mr. Matthews’ statement to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Every writer thinks of his audience just asa 
speaker does. He who prepares his comments for the 
morning daily remembers that he is to be among the first 
in the race; likewise, that his morning ‘‘ audience” will 
many times outnumber those who read in the afternoon. 
On the other hand, one who writes for the evening paper is 
conscious that his subject is no longer fresh to the large 
majority of readers. Under such circumstances a writer 
is less likely to put forth his best efforts, unless it were in 
some field of controversy. 

The whole subject of music criticism is habitually treated 
below its merits by those who write on other topics. It is 
a field of literature which does not receive any very gen- 
erous recognition and, more than most others, it has the 
misfortune, a great deal of it, of going to waste. But no 
musical writer should be unmindful of the fact that some of 
the seed he scatters, like that of the parable, will always 
fall on good ground. It was the chance reading of some 
Tribune notices of the first Gilmore Jubilee at Boston, 
written by the accomplished and lamented Hassard, that 
first directed my attention to this sphere of literary work, 
and in the years since then I have read enough to convince 
me not only of the importance of the subject, but of the 
great advancement which has taken place in all its features. 
Your own multi-paged Musica, Courter, teeming with in- 
formation from every quarter, and abounding in well-con- 
sidered and well expressed critical opinions by responsible 
writers, is a living example of this fact. Taken altogether, 
there is enough encouragement and, indeed, enough accom- 
plishment visible on every hand to make the strictures of 
Mr. Matthews unjustifiable and untrue. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 28, 1895, Joun Buntinc. 
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Subscriptions for the British Edition of Tur Musica 
Courter, shauld be sent to 15 Argyll street, Oxford 
Circus, W. London. Price: Single copies, 6d.; annual 
subscription, £1. 1. 0. 


BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., June 22, 1895. 


ERR NIKISCH’S first orchestral concert in 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon attracted a 
large and critical audience, including several leading con- 
ductors. If they were wielding the pen some of them 
would undoubtedly criticise Herr Nikisch in several ways, 
because his and their conception of the familiar works dif- 
fered. No one would accuse the younger conductor of 
not being a musician ; but, on the contrary, must acknowl- 
edge the high musical intelligence displayed in his 
original interpretation of these works. Herr Nikisch was 
cordially received and his work during the afternoon 
heartily indorsed many times. 

Mr. Adamowski made his re-appearance in Max Bruch’s 
violin concerto in G minor. His playing, so full of charac- 
ter, breadth and musical feeling, was fully appreciated by 
the large audience, who gave him two hearty recalls. Mme. 
Melba was in grand voice and gave as near as possible per- 
fect renderings of Handel's Sweet Bird, with flute obli- 
gato, beautifully played by Mr. Lemmoné, and the mad 
scene from Ambroise Thomas’ ‘‘ Hamlet.” After both she 
was several times recalled, and someone presented her 
with a nightingale. At the concert this afternoon, Herr 
Willy Burmester will be the soloist. 

The last Richter concert for the present season was given 
in St. James’s Hall on Monday evening, June 17th, toa 
very large and enthusiastic audience. The program was 
made up of excerpts from Wagner’s works. The best per- 
formed works of the evening were the Rienzi overture, the 
Introduction to Act TII. of the Meistersingers, and the 
Walkiire selection. This last number gave Mr. Bispham a 
chance to display his consummate art in nis singing of the 
magnificent part of Wotan, which closes the drama of the 
Walkiire—a chance of which he made the most. The Par- 
sifal prelude was ‘beautifully shaded and sympathetically 
played. 

The Funeral March was given with much greater 
breadth and brilliancy than Herr Mottl got from the same 
score a few months ago. Mr, Edward Lloyd sang Rienzi’s 
Prayer, Lohengrin’s Farewell, and the two trial songs from 
Meistersingers, with success, although his voice was a little 
husky at times. The second of the trial songs was his best 
effort. Dr. Richter as usual conducted the entire program 
without score. The concert ended with a brilliant render- 
ing of the ever popular but somewhat hackneyed Tann- 
hauser overture. Its beauties would come out clearer after 
a few months of silence. 

The fourth concert of Mr. Schultz-Curtius’ Wagner series 
was given in the Queen's Hall on Thursday, June 20, Herr 
Felix Mottl conducting. The program began with Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont overture, which was given with great 


‘platform so evidently felt by their auditors. 


breadth and power, in marked contrast to the delicate man- 
ner in which the excerpts from Berlioz’s Harold symphony 
were rendered. 

Frau Mottl, who made her début in London on this oc- 
casion, is a mezzo-soprano of a pleasing quality of voice. 
Her vocal organ is not by any means big, but she uses it 
with much skill and effect. Her singing of the Mozart 
numbers was very fine. Inthe Meistersinger scene her in- 
terpretation and manner were better than the quality of 
her tone. The audience were enthusiastic, and applauded 
liberally. Mr. Bispham sang his difficult réles with his 
usual intelligence and finish. His conception of these 
Wagner numbers, as well as his enunciation of the German 
text, is always beyond reproach. The hall was crowded. 

On the afternoon of the same day Mr. George Grossmith 
gave his second and last humorous recital at St. James's 
Hall. The program included Wooings and Weddings, and 
an entirely new sketch called The Tide of Fashion, which 
is described as a humorous and musical dissertation on the 
progress of modern refinement and good taste. 

Sefior Sarasate’s third recital in St. James's Hall, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, was very largely attended. 

A grand concert in aid of the fund for the Relief of ‘Dis- 
tressed Foreign Artists, organized by the Foreign Press 
Association, of London, was given in Queen's Hall on Mon- 
day, the 17th inst. There was a long, miscellaneous pro- 
gram and a very large audience. Miss Ella Russell, who 
was several times recalled after her singing of Softly 
Sighs, was in grand voice and gave an interpretation of 
this scena that held the audience spellbound, and seldom 
do we see the dramatic power of an artist on the concert 
Among other 
vocalists who took part were Miss de Lusan, who sang Voi 
che Sapete ; Miss Loidore, Mr. Grover, Mr. Andrew Black 
and Sefior Guetary. Herr Willy Burmester gave a brilliant 
rendering of Paganini’s variations on Nel cor piu, Mlle. 
Chaminade performed two of her own charming drawing 
room pieces and M. Hollman gave a violoncello solo. Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt was expected, but did not come. Mme. 
Thénard gave a most amusing recitation, Oh, le ThéAtre ! 
and Mrs, Bernard Beere, who was warmly applauded, 
recited Lord Lytton's The Portrait. 

Among other concerts during the past week have been 
those given by the following: Miss Agnes Janson, Mrs. C. 
A. Webster, Mrs. Otto Peiniger, the Society for the Culti- 
vation of Modern Ciamber Music, London Sunday school 
choirs at Crystal Palace and also at Sydenham, the seventh 
annual Festival of the Nonconformist Chcir Union, Mlle. 
Zora Hwass and the Royal Academy of Music. At the 
latter a young American girl, Miss Saidie E. Kaiser, 
achieved success in Bemberg’s Nymphs and Fawns. 
She has a pure soprano,voice and showed considerable 
musical intelligence. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd is following the example of his illus- 
trious confrére, Mr. Ben Davies, in some appearances in 
Germany. Ata revival of Hindel’s Hercules, to be given 
at Mayence on the 2ist prox., he will be first heard in that 
country. 

Signor de Lucia is reported to have nearly finished com- 
posing a three act opera entitled O Bella Napoli. 

Miss Florence Sears, of New York, who has been study- 
ing under Marchesi and other professors in Paris, is in town 
for the rest of the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith are in London and will re- 
main here until about July 1, when they go to Paris and 
sail for home the last of next month. 

M. Jean de Reszké is expected to arrive in London from 
Carlsbad on the 25th. He will soon after make his re’ntrée 
in Massenet’s Manon, with Mme. Melba in the title réle. 

Mlle, Marie Parcello, a promising young American con- 
tralto, gave a most successful concert on Saturday after- 
noon at the Salle des Agriculteurs, in Paris. The canta- 
trice sang a serenade specially arranged for her by the 
composer E. Pizzi, with two of his own compositions, My 
Garden and The Nightingale and the Rose. Among those 
present were the Marchioness of Dufferin, Lord and Lady 
Terence Blackwood, the American Minister and Mrs. 


Eustis, the Duchesse de Pomar, Madame Eames Story and 
many other prominent people. 

Mr. Robert Newman, the progressive manager of Queen's 
Hall, on Saturday completed the preliminary arrangements 
for a series of promenade concerts to be held there, com- 
mencing on August 24. A large orchestra, which, it is 
stated, will be tuned to the French pitch, quite an innova- 
tion in England and one bound to be welcomed by the vo- 
calists, will be led by Mr. J. T. Carrodus. Mr, Henry j. 
Wood will be the conductor. Engagements are being en- 
tered into with well-known soloists. The Sunday evening 
concert season at this hall concluded last Sunday night. 
A large audience should gather to hear Mr. Clarence Eddy, 
the well-known organist from America, who plays for the 
first time to-morrow. Another attraction will be the 
second appearance of Miss Regina de Sales, besides other 
solo talent. ‘ 

Miss Katherine Timberman announces a concert at the 
Queen's (small) Hall for July 5, when she will be assisted 
by Miss Esther Palliser, Mr. Whitney Tew, Miss Frida 
Scotta, Miss Annie Fry and Mr, Henry Bird (accompanist). 

F, V. ATWATER. 





Mr. Whitney Mockridge.—Mr. Whitney Mock- 
ridge will sing at the Cardiff festival the third week in 
September the Trial Song and Prize Song from Die 
Meistersinger; in St. Paul; the tenor réle in Verdi's 
Requiem ; The Last Judgment, and the Choral Symphony, 
as well as part of the Messiah. The entire tenor work of 
the festival is divided between Mr. Mockridge and Mr. 
Ben Dayies. 

Miss Ella Russel!.—Miss Ella Russell, the prima 
donna soprano, as announced recently, has been re-engaged 
by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. ‘This will be for speciai 
performances and will not interfere with her regular con- 
cert work. It is learned that she has already signed with 
the leading concert organizations in the larger provinc‘::' 
centres. Some of the characters she will fill for the Carl 
Rosa Company will be £/szade/A in Tannhiiuser, Senta in 
The Flying Dutchman, Redecca in Ivanhoe, Agatha in 
Der Freischiitz and we believe Jennie Deans, at Dublin, 
where the company opens in August. 

Buenos Ayres.—The Huguenots was given at the 
Opera House, Buenos Ayres, recently with a good cast. 
It was the opening night of the company brought over by 
Verrari. On the second night Aida was well received, and 
La Sonnambula followed, with Regina Pinkert as Aména. 

Rio Janeiro.—The capital of Brazil has had no Ital- 
ian opera this season owing to the monetary and political 
crises. Several plans were on foot to bring a company 
from Italy and also from Montevideo, but they came to 
naught. 

Teresina Tua.—The violinist Teresina Tua who 
married Count Verney de ia Valette, a well-known 
Italian music critic, who has not appeared in public 
since she lost her only two children, gave a concert at 
Rome quite recently, and it is said that she will make a 
tour in Germany. 

Dante Dancing.—Joan of Arc, Attila and Napoleon 
the Italians have made to dance ; now they made Dante the 
hero of a new ballet, These unfortunate people do not 
even respect their immortal poets! It is the brilliant idea 
of the balietmaster Merzagora, and with the music of 
Maestro Rampolira will be seen the author of the Divine 
Comedy jumping about the stage with the angelic Beatrice ! 
“‘Oh, wonders of modern civilization!” says the Paris 
Menestrel. 

Sonzogno’s Vacation.—From Paris Sonzogno took 
a trip to Carlsbad for recuperation. He had previously 
visited Berlin to arrange for an intended Italian opera sea- 
son there next fall. 

A German Ratcliff.—The first German version of 
Racliff by Mascagni is to be heard this year at the Court 
Theatre of Stuttgart. Nicholaus Rothmiih! will make his 
début in the opera. 
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Leoncavallo’s New Opera. 

ANY paragraphs have lately been published by 
our contemporaries concerning Signor Leoncavallo’s 
new opera, Thomas Chatterton. We are in a position to 
state that all that has been written has been founded on 
bearsay, and that none of the, statements which have been 
made have been other tiaa misleading. It is now our 
privilege to be able to tell the readers of /igaro all about 
th opera—a privilege wuich none of our contemporaries 
possess—since the first journalist who has ever had a copy 
of the libretto of Thomas Chatterton is the Milan repre- 
sentative of the /igaro. Queen Margherita of Italy was 
presented with one by Signor Leoncavallo at a personal 
interview at Rome a couple of weeks ago, but she as yet 
has not had a copy of the score of the opera, as has been 
stated, for the very good reason that it is still in the com- 
poser’s hands. Our correspondent, however, who, in the 
art of poetry, and we may add music, is a colleague of Sig- 
nor Leoncavallo, was under special circumstances per- 
mitted by the illustrious composer to hear some of the 
music, as weil as having the privilege of being the first to 

be possessor of the libretto.—Zditor the Figaro. 


MILAN, May 5. 

I have been amused lately when perusing the various 
statements which have been made in your contemporaries 
concerning Signor Leoncavallo's new opera, Thomas Chat- 
terton. Some of them, it is true, exhibit an inkling of the 
plot ; but beyond an inkling they absolutely know nothing. 
They cannot. I am the first journalist who has ever been 
permitted to read the libretto, as well as the first journalist 
or musician outside a certain sacred few who has ever 
heard a note of the music; for the score, though passing 
through the press, has not yet left the composer's hands, 
and will not do so for some time yet. 

A statement appearedin your columns that ‘‘ the second 
act has a scene which may, to a certain extent, recall 
L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni).” To what extent it may recall it 
I do not see, beyond the fact that the lad Henry (who is 
the brother of Jenny Clark), when he comes to show Chat- 
terton his Christmas gifts, says to Chatterton, ‘: Etu che 
m’hai serbato?” (‘‘ And thou, what hast thou reserved for 
me?") Whereupon Chatterton gives him the only thing 
he has—a Bible—saying, ‘‘ My gift is this book * * * 
Take it. To Jenny thou wilt give it, because, when thou 
canst understand it, she will give it thee again.” I may 
note here that Jenny and Henry, as well as Jenny's uncle, 
Giorgio, ave Quakers. The boy then opens it and begins 
to read the story of Hagar and Ismael in the Wilderness 
(Genesis xxi. 14-16), which is thus beautifully paraphrased 
by Signor Leoncavallo, who is his own librettist. I quote 
the verses, as it will, I know, interest the musical readers 
of Figaro: 

** D'Acqua e di pane li provvide Abramo 
E poi li discaccio. Via pel deserto 
Di Beerseba ad errare Agar si prese 
Col figliuolo Ismaele. 
Il di passaro, 


* E l'acqua e il pane vennero a mancar. 
Agar sentia come uno strazio immenso 
Non per sé ma pe ‘Ifiglio, 

E quando un giorno. 
** Cader lo vide stanco sd affamato 
Preso un cespuglio il misero depose ; 
Poi lunge andé gemendo e disso a Dio ; 
Ch’ i ‘nol vegga morire il figlio mio!” 


Chatterton hearing this bursts into tears and rushes out 
of the room. The similarity between this reading of a 
couple of verses out of the Bible and the narration of the 
storyin L'Amico Fritz by Suze/, of Rebekah at the Well, 
consist in the fact that each makes use of the Bible, 
as has been done hundreds of times before by poets and 
authors of all sorts and conditions. But here the similarity 
ends. I have heard the music written to these couple of 


verses sung by Henry,and I must say in emotionally de- 
scriptive music it is as beautiful as anything I have ever 
heard, and I have no doubt it will also have that welcome 
reception from the public which it deserves. 

I will not now detail the plot of Thomas Chatterton. 
That I will do on another occasion. It will suffice to say 
that it is tragic in the extreme, and whenI read it it re- 
minded me of the Thomas Chatterton of Henry Herman 
and Mr. Wilson Barrett, in which the latter made such a 
tremendous success when he played it at the Princess 
some few years ago. Signor Leoncavallo, who, as I have 
already said, is his own librettist, states on the title page 
of the libretto that he has founded it on the well-known 
drama of the same name by Alfred de Vigny. Signor 
Leoncavallo’s drama is in three acts—the third, as it is 
natural to suppose, culminating in the death of Chaéfer- 
ton. The principal persons of the drama are ten, viz: 
Thomas Chatterton; John Clark, a rich manufacturer ; 
Jenny Clark, his wife, a Puritan; Little Henry, her 
brother; Georgzs, an old Quaker, Jenny's uncle; Lord 
Klifford ; Lord Strafford; Lord Lingston; Skirner, a 
usurer, and a servant. Besides these there are ‘‘ six or 
seven young lords, friends of A/iford, ‘‘ and the work peo- 
ple belonging to John Clark's manufactory. The scene is 
in the neighborhood of London, and the time 1770. The 
first act takes place in C/ar&’s house. The second act has 
the scene divided in two: one portion shows Chaféer- 
ton's miserable room, and the other the drawing room 
in Clark's house—for Chatterton's lodging and Clark's 
house are only divided by a wall—an artistic touch, 
wherein the poet shows in how close proximity poverty 
and wealth can be. The sceneinthe third act is almost 
the same as that in the second. 

There is a song for the soprano in the second act after 
the Bible episode—which, by the way, ought to be a dra- 
matic soprano—beginning : 

** Benedetta da ’l ciel per sempre sia 
La casa ov’ ei tranquillo dee posar,” &c., 

which is written in Signor Leoncavallo’s best manner. It 
is one continued strain of the intensest pathetic melody, 
while the accompaniment is both simple and richly har- 
monic. When, however,I have been permitted by the 
distinguished maestro to hear the opera through, I will be 
able to criticise it from a musical point of view more fully. 
Of the libretto I can now speak in high terms, for it is in 
every way worthy the poet-musician who wrote the libretto 
of I Pagliacci and I Medici. 

Thomas Chatterton was written by Signor Leoncavallo 
before he was twenty years of age—indeed, I believe he 
was scarcely eighteen—and was then sold to Signor Achille 
Tedeschi, the music publisher of Bologna. Lately Signor 
Leoncavallo has been working ypon and polishing up his 
juvenile effort, so as to make it not only worthy his well 
merited reputation, but also worthy that public whose dif- 
fused appreciation has placed him in the first rank of con- 
temporary operatic composers. 

The opera cannot be produced before the autumn, as 
Signor Leoncavallo is still correcting the proof sheets. I 
may add that when it is produced it will not be produced 
in Rome. At present the selection of cities lies between 
Milan, Florence and Venice.—London Figaro. 








Rubinstein’s Damon.—Dimon, by Rubinstein, 
was given recently at the great Theatre of Moscow for the 
200th time. 

Six Thousand Singers.—The sixth Baden 
Sanger Fest, in which 6,000 singers took part, occurred 
on June 2 and 8 at Carlsruhe. These singers represented 
157 societies. 

Modena Wants Ballet.—The subscribers to the 
opera season at Modena, in Italy, demand of the impresario 
that he should freely use the blue pencil on Lohengrin and 
to introduce in the opera a ballet, as otherwise they would 
give up their subscriptions. 


Instrumentalist’s Reply to Mr. Belari. 
AM glad to hear from you and for many reasons, 
One thet you are a man after my own heart ; anothe, 
that you are.an uncompromising enemy of humbug ; an- 
other that yoi: are a seeker after the truth; another that 
you called Lan:perti ‘‘the Grand Ignoramus,” and talked 
of ‘‘ parrots” anc ‘* Ambroise’s carabine.” 

Do you know, friend Belari, that I screamed with delight 
when I read your opinion of Lamperti? Now, Iam nota 
timid individual myself, and I never—like Mme. d’Arona— 
take my gloves off, for the reason that I have not Trilby 
hands ; but I never dreamt in all my philosophy to call the 
much be-lauded Lamperti ‘‘the Grand Ignoramus,” al- 
though I freely admit that you spoke the naked, ‘‘ the al- 
together” truth. Should you never do anything else in 
life, be assured, my dear opponent, that Instrumentalist 
Nos. 1 and 2 will ever remember with pleasure and ap- 
plause the name of Emilio Belari for this one thing, that he 
called the jackass Lamperti ‘‘the Grand Ignoramus.” 
Therefore, through the lenseless tube of my laryngoscope 
I shout in the old Italian mutilated male method of cen- 
turies ago 4 la Caffareli-Lamperti, Bravo! Bravo!! Bravis- 
simo !!! 

And now for the battle. 

I have to advance at the very outset that you substitute 
assertions for arguments. You pronounce positively. As 
an instance, you say that I have made the same mistake 
that other physiologists have made in submitting the voice 
to the same laws governing mechanical instruments. I 
certainly do, and must continue to do until some better 
reason is forthcoming than two and two make seven, and 
for something more definite and tangible than ‘‘ the influence 
of life.” Do you admit that the breath has anything to do 
with this influence of life? How then about the wind in- 
strument player? Is there o resemblance traceable in the 
action of his lips and the vocal cords? (I am speaking of 
a player using a cupped mouthpiece). Do not both lips and 
cords perform very similar functions? Do not the lips 
— for the high tones very much like the vocal cords 
nextreme tension? That is, do they not both describe a - 
narrower slit ? 

Your assertion hat there is this pronounced difference 
between the laws of acoustics when applied in relation to 
singing or playing upon wind instruments has dragged you 
into untold trouble; has figuratively drowned you ; has 
landed you upon the horns of a dilemma; has placed the 
incubus of a mystery upon your back that you cannot carry. 
And the punishment you have called down upcn yourself 
was to be expected. Here are some of your offenses, and 
following them the sentences : 

“The element of life does not exist in mechanical [I pre- 
sume you mean in f/aying mechanical, for there is just as 
much tohe in an instrument when not in use as there is in 
the voice when the body is dead, for they both lack in this 
case, assuredly, ‘ the element of life’] instruments.” Then 
what about “life” when the trumpet is blown? Do dead 
men play? does not the breath of life perform some part? 
‘*Do we know whether or no laryngean modifications, 
operated at the moment of change of register, give rise to 
some under-glottical phenomenon, unknown and unknow- 
able [fatal expression], which prevents,” &c. 

I say we reasonably do know what takes place. What 
can take place but merely a pressure of air? Is there any 
delicate, hidden away mechanism in the trachea yet undis- 
covered? Is there anything else but muscle and cartilage ? 
Oh, bitter and severe is the punishment inexorable science 
metes out to those who deal in the uzknowad/e as a basis, 
asaprinciple. I felt sorry for you when you were torced 
(to uphold Fournié) to advance the argument of the wa- 
known ; but when you added unknowable to strengthen, 
as you thought, your point, which but weakened it, my 
sympathy was removed, for I could not help thinking that 
you had brought the punishment down upon yourself de- 
liberately. Is science atanend? Does the under-glottical 
region block all scientific advance? Shall we never unravel 
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another mystery? Shall he, too, continue to make mystery, 
to our endless confusion? 

And all this had its origin in supposing that two and two 
were seven instead of four. All this tangled up matter and 
mystery has come from supposing that because we live 
and have our being nature's laws do not apply to us, that 
life and nature are opposed. 

As I read on tothe end of your reply I fancy that you 
yourself feel (as any scientific man would feel) that your 
contention is unsound ; each succeeding paragraph shows 
an increasing weakness in your argument, unexplainable 
things crop up, your mind rebels when compelled to talk of 
things unknowable. How can you produce facts and put 
forth knowledge to prove the unknowable ? 

What does all this show? It shows to my mind that 
Fournié’s explanation of the break cannot be sustained 
scientifically. And here is the proper place for me to en- 
deavor to advance something that to my mind refutes 
Fournié. Be patient with me, Mr. Belari, for I appreciate 
the fact quite as keenly as you that I, a mere instru- 
mentalist, am about to cross swords with a great man 
(for such Fournié certainly was). This may seem to you 
an impertinence. Be assured that I appreciate the huge 
disparity. 

In every voice, no matter if it be bass, tenor, alto or 
soprano, when it sings its lowest note the vocal cords (so 
far as the conformation of the throat will permit) describe 
a plane—they are at right angles to the chest. As the 
singer ascends the scale, so zn exact proportion the thyroid 
tilts or dips forward (this, of course, to gain tension), and 
it keeps on dipping until no further movement is possible, 
and then at this precise point comes the break, and a new 
set of conditions must be ushered in if the scale is te still 
ascend. There is no (can there possibly be any) sevu-saw 
movement, as Tournié says, for if there were, then the 
vocal chords would be alternately tensed and relaxed. 
Such action would result in high notes and low in alterna- 
tion, just the same as if one screwed up and let down the 
pegs of a violin. Now here is my point. 

If the“ obliquity of the ribbons (which is only another 
way of saying the dipping of the thyroid) provokes changes 
of timbre [and register, ‘* for each regzster has its peculiar 
timbre” | then Fournié actually asserts that every note zs 
anew register, and worse still defween any two notes 
there ts of necessity a break, for does uot ‘* the lengthwise 
tension produce obliquity,” and does not ‘‘ obliquity pro- 
voke change of timbre,” and is not each change of timbre 
nothing else buta ‘‘ new register ?” How can this be other- 
wise if his theory is correct? 

But it is #o¢ correct, for he concluded without proper and 
thorough experiment that the ribbons moved brusquely, 
and that at this ove movement came in the break. Had he 
happily placed his finger in the slit between the thyroid and 
the cricoid he would have felt after a little practice this 
dipping of which I have spoken, and which begins at the 
very lowest note. His examination was doubtless made 
by looking down the throat, and, if so, he would have 
failed easily to notice this exceedingly gradual sinking of 
the front of the thyroid. The large amount of movement 
going on in the larynx when in phonition would suggest 
the possibility of his not observing that the front of the 
bands were gradually sinking. Indeed it was only when 
the new order of things was ushered in at the change of 
register that he came to notice, among other remarkable 
phenomena, that the front was lower than the back. The 
new phenomena had been examined as a separate and 
distinct observation, and the connecting movement (the 

almost imperceptible dipping of the thyroid) between the 
chest and the head voice was overlooked. Here then I 
maintain is a refutation of Fournié’s theory that ‘the 
lengthwise tension provokes obliquity [not a gradual ob- 
liquity, for the word ‘ brusquely’ has been used], and the 
obliquity of the ribbons provokes change of timbre [that is 
register].” 

I own the soft impeachment that I was careless is not 
fixing my attention more closely upon the paragraph in 
your former letter wherein you announced this ‘ obliquity 
of the ribbons.” And for fear that I should be justly ac- 
cused again in relation to another explanation you give I 
have read and reread this passage several times. ‘‘ The 


break takes place by the obliquity of the ribbons * * * 
longitudinal tension * * * and by the glottical modifica- 
tion when the three simultaneous phenomena take place 
brusquely,” and ‘ it only remained for me to find a way to 
prevent the immediate accomplishment of this phenomena 
in order to prevent the break.” May I remind you that you 
stated that what took place in the under-glottical region is 
unknowable?” (and that you mean this under-glottical 
region is shown by your words, the ‘immediate accom- 
plishment of these phenomena,” for one of these is the 
transference of the vibrations from the trachea (the under- 
glottical region) to the head. 

Here is another *‘ stumbling block,” for I cannot see how 
you can teach singers how to ‘‘ prevent the immediate ac- 
complishment of these (or one of these) phenomena” while 
you expressly maintain that one of these phenomena is 
unknown and unknowable, 

There is yet this point to speak of. You state that this 
obliquity is not the only cause of the break (is this a par- 
tial contradiction of Fournié?) If it is not the only cause, 
may I suggest, failing your explanation, that the other cause 
is what Howard advanced ? 

However this may be, certain it is that Howard's explan- 
ation is feasabie where Fournié’s and yours is not ; his 
(Howard's) contains no mystery ; involves no contradictions 
of nature’s laws, and until some stronger argument than 
Fournié’s, something more definite than indefinities, a 
better science than that which admits of things uaknow- 
able, it is to be expected that there will be many earnest and 
thinking men and women who will accept his explanation 
asa _ discovery.’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Belari, I wish you every success in 
your crusade against ‘‘ignorance.” It is high time that 
you advanced singing masters make a solid stand. And 
I would beg permission to express the hope that you will 
make still further investigation in this matter and subject 
Fournié’s theory to a more searching examination. I bid 
you a courteous good-by. INSTRUMENTALIST, 





A Few Worps 1n Repiy to Mg. D'Arona. 

Your last letter in answer to my pressing request for the 
fundamental principles of the old Italian method caused 
me at the first blush utter amazement, afterward bewilder- 
ing confusion and finally boisterous merriment—amazement 
that you should bring forward the discoveries of acousticians 
of to-day and of yesterday as ‘‘ fundamental principles,” 
confusion by your mixing terms up so as to be non-under- 
standadle,merriment at the pains you had taken to explain 
what was theoretically, scientifically and historically unex- 
plainable, 

Indeed the whole letter was a strange, a fearful, a won- 
derful mixture of the discoveries of Helmholtz (fancy the 
castrato Caffareli knowing anything of modern acoustics !), 
the learning of Taylor, the doctrines and teachings of the 
dreaded Howard, with a little seasoning thrown in by 
Mackenzie and others. 

Truly the old Italian method is a modern miracle, for its 
fundamental principles were nothing less than the practice 
of the very latest, up to date, modern science; in accord- 
ance with tradition, yet possessing none; based upon a 
science, yet being eminently empirical ! 

I do noi wonder that Mr. Lunn sneers, for what other- 
wise could he do when you affirm that the resonasors of 
Mackenzie (the boundaries of the mouth) and the resonators 
of Helmholtz (large brass spheres, some of which were ca- 
pable of containing more than a hundred cubic inches of air) 
were one and the same thing. What a revelation for 
Europe to make that the old Italian method (call it by its 
proper name ‘‘ fake”) as taught in America and by Ameri- 
cans consists in placing brass globes, some as big as foot- 
balls, in the pupil’s mouth to cause her to so place her voice 
(as the cant phrase goes) that each of her tones should have 
a ‘‘ corresponding resonance” or resonator. 

My last words are kindly meant, Mme. d’Arona. They 
are these : ‘‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


Grant me permission to say good-by : 
INSTRUMENTALIST, 








Paderewski’s Recital.—Paderewski’s single piano 
recital of the season at St. James’ Hall, London, crowded 
that place of entertainment. The pianist received an 
ovation. 











BosTON, Mass., June 30, 1805. 
AVE you heard from our old friend Paur—Mr. 
Emil Paur? ‘ 

I saw somewhere a short account of his appearing as a 
pianist in some German town—or did I dream it? You 
know if there is anything that Mr. Paur plumes himself on 
it is his ability to play the piano, It is therefore the more 
surprising that he has never appeared as a pianist at aSym- 
phony concert here or in New York. There is no reason 
why aconcerto could not be played with Mr. Paur seated 
before the piano:instead of standing before the orchestra, 
for the orchestra at least could be trusted to perform suc- 
cessfully its task without a conductor. 

Is it possible that there is a conspiracy in Boston against 
Paur the pianist? Are other pianists banded together for 
his destruction? 

It is true that he has thus appeared in public, but it 
was in modest recitals, which somehow or other attracted 
little attention, and another—Mrs. Paur—shared in the 
honors. 

Or why does not Mr. Paur fiddle here in the sight of the 
people? Does not Riemann's useful Musik-Lexicon (1894) 
assure us that he is a ‘‘ vortrefflicher Pianist und Violin- 
ist”? ‘* Wherefore are these things hid? Wherefore have 
these giftsa curtain before’em? Are they like to take 
dust, like Mistress Mall's picture? Is it a world to hide 


virtues in? ee 


Alas, Mr. Paur has no press agent, no passionate man 
who keeps the cable hot by his dispatches. And yet, he is 
so far from Jamaica Plain! ‘Twas only the other day that 
achronic lover of music spoke of Mr. Antonio de Novellis 
as the leader of the Symphony concerts. 

When Miss Honeycooler, the eminent soprano, goes 
abroad for only a summer vacation, the great public knows 
of all her movements, physical or mental. No sooner does 
she touch English soil, but there is a slight depression along 
the West Atlantic coast. The cable sings exultingly: ‘* The 
talented soprano was a great favorite on the Uberia. 
When she sang on deck, the stokers al! left their task, and 
some of the passengers, who had positive engagements in 
London, were obliged to shovel coal. The chief officers, 
who took a great fancy to her, wept when they reached 
Liverpool, and the purser insisted on accompanying her to 
the metropolis. At the concert given in behalf of the Sea- 
men’s Home, &c., sovereigns were thrown into a silk hat 
till it was useless to the wearer. 

“* Her Majesty the Queen has expressed a distinct desire 
to hear Miss Honeycooler, and has looked over her stock of 
Indian shawls that she may suitably reward her. Miss 
Honeycooler leaves London in a fortnight to visit Massenet ; 
later she will be the guest of Frau Wagner, who, when she 
saw a photograph of the fair American, exclaimed, ‘ At 
last! At last an ideal Z/sa/’ Let me here add that Miss 
Honeycooler is a true American and always sleeps in the 
Star Spangled banner. She finds European tooth-powder 
sadly inferior to that put up by Dr. Plugger of Fork Falls, 
where she laid the foundations of her career.” 

But Mr. Paur has no pressagent ? Does he miss Jamaica 
Plain and his summer-house? Who cares for his hens 
while the loved master is away? Jamaica Plain was never 
so beautiful as now. And the mosquitoes are almost ripe. 


I like to think of Mr. Paur wandering about Leipsic and 
its suburbs. I like to think of him in the Rosenthal, or 
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drinking copious draughts of ‘*Gose’’ at Eutritzsch, I 
like to think of him mousing in the second-hand book 
shops and bargaining over a copy of Wagner's Ueber das 
Dirigiren. 

Above all I ke to think of him in search of novelties at 
the music shops. We know that he is conservative ; that 
the novelties will not be too fresh ; that they will have been 
hung long enough, like mutton. I like to think of his 
look of amazement as he discovers some overture or 
symphonic poem that excited attention in Germany two or 
three years ago; I even hear his rapturous cry, ‘‘ Ach, du 
lieber! Give mo that. They must know it next season in 
Boston.” 

Or perhaps in some favorite wein stube this very moment 
he is coaxing Karl Heinrich Carsten Reinecke to write a set 
of cadenzxs to suit al) possible occasions. 

” 
- 7 

And again 1 ke to think of him playing at the game of 
program making. Now he arranges the set of concerts in 
alphabetical order. The first concert will consist of works 
by composers whose names begin with A ; the second will 
be devoted to B, and so on. And he rubs his head and 
knits his brow, perplexed, doubtful whether to put a piece 
by de Koven under D or K. 

Or the happy idea occurs to him to pay Boston a pretty 
compliment by arranging the program as an acrostic, as : 


DRED ccncvccccces conpevesesocece ovpees Symphony, D major, op. 73. 5 
ST Gabbbh ines s0000sdbupecescercsesd Overture, La Belle Héléne. 
Bc ccccc cvcccescceccnedcsvoccdcctett Entr’acte, Rosamunde, 
Dn da sew ets bc bands cvccespssocce se ctes Trille du Diable. 

Mr. Kneisel, 
SN Betas bbonkeee<eeiecéhsinbeuscesooel Overture, Kénig Erich XIV. 
WOOD, . ccc ccceeccseee cecceeseeceecesces Sy mphonische Variationen, 


Here you have one novelty and a solo. My darling, 
what would'st thou have more? 


” 
a * 


I have received a letter from a gentleman who asks me 
to call attention to the fact that the contract of Mr. H. J. 
Butler, a double bass player in the Symphony Orchestra, 
will not be renewed noxt season ; that Mr. Butler is ‘‘ one 
of the greatest living artists upon the contrabass, educated 
in Leipsic under the great artist Herr E, Storch, then prin- 
cipal bass of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, Storcii in turn 
having been a pupil of Joseph Hrabé, of Prague.” My cor- 
respondent adds: ‘ Mr. Butler's knowledge of the instru- 
ment, its possibilities and capabilities, is enormous. He is 
the author of one of the best schools ever written for the 
contrabass. * * * Mr. Gericke greatly admired the 
work of Mr. Butler. Mr. Nikisch was much displeased to 
make the spring tour without this team of basses.” (Refer- 
ence is here made to Mr. Reinhardt, whose contract also 
expires, and to Mr. Butler.) ‘ Mr. Nikisch excused him 
from Monday rehearsals and from the rehearsal when in 
New York. Is not this something? And now comes a 
very moderate conductor, and says, ‘These men are not 
competent.’ Mr, Paur is now in Europe, and will no doubt 
bring over a couple of green Dutchmen, who play the 
double bass A la *‘ full fist system ;' I mean by that players 
who cannot show that they have studied with masters like 
Simandl, Laska or Schwabe. Now people who do not un- 
derstand laugh at the Musical Union for trying to stop the 
importation of foreign talent, yet how wise is such a law in 
the case just cited ; for bring what he may, it will be infe- 
rior to what he has condemned as incompetent. A curb is 
quite necessary on this class of ordinary conductors.” 

Mr. Butler's talents are familiar to all musicians, and his 
withdrawal is deplored by all that know him. There is no 
doubt that Mr, Paur has made a sad mistake, And yet he 
has acted within his jurisdiction. A conductor, as long as 
he is conductor, should have supreme authority, When a 
player's contract expires, whether he be concert master or 
drum player, the conductor should have the privilege of 
tations A it or not pouring it, as he sees fit, Otherwise 


he would be without authority. Of course his action in 
such a matter is an important element in the judgment 
passed on his worth as a conductor. In this case ‘tis a per- 
sonal affair between Mr. Butler and Mr. Paur. Is it the 
business of anybody else? 

I understand that Mr. Paur has not brought any charge 
whatsoever against Mr. Butler, who leaves much to the 
regret of his fellow-players. 

*** 

A paragraph announcing the intention of a pianist to give 
concerts in the United States next season has been sent to 
the newspapers ; and in this notice attention is called to 
the fact that the pianist belongs to a very old family, one of 
the most aristocratic in his country, &c., &c. 

This is nothing new, and there must be other claims to 
distinction. The first wandering virtuoso of whom we 
know much was Orpheus, and he was of an excellent fam- 
ily. His mother was Caliope ; his father was either Apollo 
or King CZagrus, in either case a parent to be desired. (I 
understand that there is a certain famous German pianist, 
German by adoption, who boasts of more than one alleged 
father.) By the way, Mr. Paderewski should read the fate 
of Orpheus and shudder ; the Pole’s predecessor was torn 
to pieces by hysterical women. It's only a question of 
time: Paderewski will die the same death, unless he dis- 
illusionizes his admirers in som: way,as by wearing a 
black wig and a goatee, or sporting Piccadilly weepers, or 
playing exclusively the amiable pieces of Wollenhaupt. 
Or the pianist and the piano might be inclosed securely in 
a cage. 

Then there was that most celebrated virtuoso Nero, the 
last of the Caesars, who was such in reality. And he re- 
joiced in remarkable family connections. Tiberius was 
uncle to Claudius, Claudius was uncle to Caligula, Caligula 
was uncle to Nero. He was an enthusiastic proiessor of 
music, as well as an enthusiastic amateur of murder. 

Would that some well equipped and sympathetic biog- 
rapher of Nero, the musician, would arise! Suetonius 
gives interesting facts concerning the vocal trainiug of the 
talented artist : how he would lie on his back with a sheet 
of lead upon his breast, clear his stomach and bowels by 
vomits and clysters, and forbear the eating of fruits, or food 
prejud:cial to the voice. We know that he was a singer of 
considerable nerve ; for when he made his début at Naples, 
alt).ough the theatre quivered with the sudden shock of an 
earthquake, he did not desist until he had finished the 
piece of music he had begun. We know that he was sup- 
ported by a claque of over 5,000 robust young fellows who 
had been taught three kinds of applause. ‘‘ They were re- 
markable for their fine heads of hair, and were extremely 
well dressed, with rings upon their left hands.” Hence the 
modern usher. 

We know that in the contests, in which he was always 
victor, ‘* he adhered so strictly to the rules that he never 
durst spit, nor wipe the sweat from his forehead in any- 
other way than with his sleeve.” I wish all: Italian singers 
would follow his example. 

I think Wagner must have read of Nero when the rules 
were established for Bayreuth. ‘‘ During the time of his 
musical performance nobody was allowed to stir out of the 
theatre upon any account, however necessary ; insomuch 
that, it is said, some women with child were delivered 
there. Many of the spectators being quite wearied with 
hearing and applauded him, because the town gates were 
shut, slipped privately over the walls, or counterfeiting 
themselves dead, were carried out for their funeral. 

Remember, it was Nero who said ‘‘ No one has any re- 
gard for music which they never heard.” 

The writers ot music lexicons have builded chiefly on 
Suetonius in describing this musician of a noble family, 
noble, although the male members were somewhat addicted 
to wine and women, and the females were chock full of 


temperament, (I hope that I have indicated their peculiar 
talents in a delicate manner.) 

But what would you not give for a biography of our dead 
brother written in the loving spirit shown by Jahn for 
Mozart or Pohl for Haydn? There is one man who could 
perform the task, and he is named Rowbotham. Do you 
doubt his ability or sympathy? Read the third chapter of 
the third volume of his History of Music. Do you remem- 
ber how Nero is there introduced? 

‘** And let us pass a few years onward from the time of 
Claudius and see the centrepiece of all—a young man sit- 
ting on the tower of Mzecenas, dressed in the costume of a 
Grecian rhapsodist, with a garland of olive on his brow, 
and dandling a lyre on his knee as he gazes dreamily on an 
awful conflagration that rages beneath him. By his side 
stands a phonascus, or ‘ voice trainer,’ who sniffs the air to 
see if a chill is in the sky, and every now and then applies 
a handkerchief, that he holds in his hand, to wipe the per- 
spiration from his patron’s lips. ‘By heavens! Terpnus,’ 
says the rhapsodist, turning to him, ‘ what a blaze! what 
a lovely blaze !’” (And so, alas! Max Beerbohm isa plagiar- 
ist!) ‘* And as he speaks his eyes become fixed, and run- 
ning his fingers over the strings of his lyre he bursts into an 
impassioned recitation of some verses of Homer. ‘Sire,’ 
says the trainer, when he has ended, ‘ your voice will suffer 
if you tax itso much. You have already to-day done more 
thanenough. Your assumption of the part of Oresées this 
morning at the theatre was a great strain on you, consider- 
ing the delicate state of your throat at present, and surely 
you will not by excess of enthusiasm impair even in a slight 
degree that beautiful voice which all the world delights to 
hear.’ ‘You are right, Terpnus,’ replied Nero, ‘ we will 
give over singing for to-day, and forget the tyranny of art 
in the recreations of the banquet.’” __ 

Let the sports proceed! And what sports! Read the 
gorgeous description by Rowbotham that follows. 

‘“‘And many of them (the dancers) were Spanish girls 
from Gades in Spain, who danced in line, rising and falling 
in waves of tremulous hips.” Even then there was a 
Kiralfy! But Charles Godfry Leland is probably right: 
the Spanish dancing girls of remote antiquity came from 
the universal Hindoo-Romany stock. These girls were 
sisters at least to the witches. The Devil taught them 
three kinds of dances; that which was like a Bohemian 
rigadoon (polka?); the second was a species of jumping ; 
the third with the back turned and in a certain cadence 
hustling or bumping one another, deretano contro dere- 
tano. ‘‘ The dances are to the sound of a tambourine, a 
flute, a violin, or of another instrument which is struck with 
a stick. Such is the only music of the Sabbat, and all 
witches assert that there are in the world no concerts so 
well executed.” 

Remember, too, that Nero was versatile. He played the 
flute and trumpet and lyre exceeding well. ‘‘Ipse can- 
tavit, saltavit, ad tibias dixit, tuba cecinit; ipse panduri- 
zavit.” And when the rebels under Vindex marched 
against Rome Nero did not harangue the Senate, did not 
issue orders for calling out the troops—he examined the 
organ made by Ctesibius, which had just been brought to 
Rome. And he was well pleased with it, and determined 
to introduce it into the theatres. And he was chiefly 
vexed with Vindex because the traitor had criticised his 
voice and said he had a bad one. And as he looked at the 
grave that would hold him he said, ‘‘ What an artist dies in 
me!” 

Truly a rare artist! Would that he were now alive ! 

* 
* * 

The Castle Square Theatre was crowded last week with 
people who love the Bohemian Girl. The manager showed 
cunning by inventing, or borrowing from the French, a 
poster which suggested that 47/zme was a variety girl with 
mirifick skirts and sky-assailing legs. 

Tie opera at the Castle Square this week is Offenbach’s 
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Brigands. The cast is as follows: Frago/etto, Miss Louise 
Eissing; Fiore//a, Miss Marie Mulle Bell; Princess of 
Grenada, Miss Alice Gaillard ; Fa/sacappa, Mr. Francis 
Gaillard ; Pzetro, Mr. William Wolff; Duke of Mantua, 
Mr. Richie Ling; Captain of Caradineers, Mr. Arthur 
Wooley. Puiuir HALE. 


——_»- 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, July 1, 1895. 

A letter just received from London says: ‘‘ It is probable 
that Mme. Emma Eames may be heard in New York next 
winter in German opera. Mr. Walter Damrosch is now in 
communication with her in regard to an engagement in his 
company, owing to the immense success she made as va 
in Die Meistersinger last spring. She is more fit to under- 
take the advanced music than any other living artist. 
Abbey & Grau have also seen her in regard to next winter.” 

A work which promises to be of more than passing in- 
terest, to Americans at least, and to Bostonians in partic- 
ular, is well under way. This is the joint production by 
two Boston men of an American grand opera, or perhaps it 
would be more fitting to call it, after the method of the new 
school, a music drama ; it is written in the style which sev- 
eral authorities have said will undoubtedly be the style of 
the future American opera; it is intensely dramatic, and 
the musical setting is designed to heighten the dramatic 
effect. 

The author of the drama is Atherton Brownell, editor of 
the Boston Home Journal, and he has intrusted the musi- 
cal setting to Louis Adolphe Coerne. Mr. Coerne is one of 
the younger American composers who has recently returned 
from Germany. He has produced in Munich and Stuttgart, 
among other works, a symphonic poem, founded on Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha, an organ concerto, a string suite, be- 
sides numerous choral works. Mr. Coerne is a pupil of 
Rheinberger and a graduate of the Munich Royal Academy. 
Mr. Coerne has lived abroad eleven years, and though born in 
New Jersey claims Boston as his home, being a graduate 
of the Boston Latin School and a Harvardman. Last year 
he became director of the Buffalo Liedertafel, and the Buf- 
falo Vocal Society unanimously re-elected him by vote for 
next season. 

The scene of the drama is laid in picturesque old Marble- 
head in the time made memorable by Whittier and other 
American poets. One gentleman, who has seen the manu- 
script, writes: ‘‘ The story is a splendid one, full of inten- 
sity, and the catastrophe is overwhelming.” 

The annual reception and banquet of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the New England Conservatory of Music took 
place Wednesday evening in the presence of a large as- 
semblage. The major portion of those seated at the tables 
were young ladies who had graduated at the instituticn. 
At the head of the tables sat the vice-president, E. D. 
Hale, who was chairman of the evening. On either side 
were Director Carl Faelten, Prof. L. C. Elson, Rev. Ev- 
erett Burr, Rev. Dr. Spear, Rev. Fr. Jorbet and various 
members of the board of trustees and others connected with 
the institution. 

At the business meeting it was announced that the work 
of establishing branch local associations of alumni had be- 
gun, one having been formed in New York with a member- 
ship of fifty, and others projected in the West and 
South. 

The speaking after the banquet was opened by Vice- 
President Hale. He expressed satisfaction that they had 
a half hundred more at this alumni dinner than ever be- 
fore, showing that both association and conservatory were 
growing. He read a letter from President Morse express- 
ing regret that the duties in another State prevented his 
attendance. The letter closed with a toast to the memory 
of the founder of the institution, Dr. Eben Tourjée. 

To respond to this toast, Mr. John Willis made im- 
promptu remarks, in which he paid tribute to two great 
qualities which characterized Dr. Tourjée—his heroism and 
his altruism. 

Prof. L. C. Elson made a bright and suggestive address 
on the subject of musical criticism, He said that one of the 
functions of the critic was to lead on the artist, but a still 
more important one was to lead on and educate the taste of 
the public. 

Incidentally he gave advice to writers of criticism in the 
press, in which he warned them against the effects of news- 
paper misprints, and gave some extremely laughable exam- 
pl2s of typographical errors. 

ide closed by expressing the hope that a grand movement 
would be made for the general elevation of musical criti- 
cism, 

Rev. Edward Burr, of the Ruggles Street Church, spoke 
at some length on the relations of morals and music. 

Remarks by Mr. Homer Eaton for the graduating class 
of ‘95 closed the very pleasant exercises of the evening. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. 
Hale, Miss Agnes M,. Whitten, Clarence E. Reed, Mrs. 
Nellie Nichols Stevens, Mr. Henry M. Dunham, John D. 
Buckingham, Frank E. Morse, A. W. Keene, Armand 
Fortin, Miss Elizabeth Metcalf, Miss May I. La Favour, 
Miss J. Edna Hambly, Miss H. Marion Smart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Faelten, Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. Elson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benedict, Mr. Bond, Dr. A. D. Mayo, Mr. 





Barton, J. B. Willis, Dr. Emerson, Dr. Cahill, Mr. Adams, 
Mrs. Austin C. Wellington, Mrs. Eben Tourjée, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Hale, Mr, Story, Rev. N. D. Speare, Mr. Emil 
Mehr, Mr. Carl Stasny, A. W. Keene, Mary D. Chandler, 
Mr. Klahre, Mrs. C. F. Dupee, Mrs. Davies, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. E. Mills. 

On Tuesday afternoon the unveiling of the portrait bust 
of the late Eben Tourjée, Mus. Doc., founder and first 
director of the New England Conservatory of Music, took 
place. The bust is given to the conservatory by the 
faculty. It was made by W. A. J. Claus, the teacher in the 
fine arts school connected with the institution. 

The exercises at the unveiling were quite elaborate. A 
preludium composed for the occasion by H. M. Dunham 
was played on the organ by theauthor ; then Carl Faelten, 
the director, made the address of presentation, and Richard 
H. Dana, the president, followed with the address of accept- 
ance. A quartet composed for the occasion by J.C. D. 
Parker, with words by Louis C. Elson, under the title of A 
Hymn of Homage, was sung by Miss Gertrude M. Renny- 
son, Miss Etta A. Burgess, S.G. Nobbs and Oliver H. 
Clark. An address by George E. Whiting, followed 
by a trio, Lift Thine Eyes, from, Mendelssohn's Elijah, 
sung by Misses Rennyson, Clara 8. Orr and Etta A. Bur- 
gess, and a solo and chorus from Rossini’s La Carité, by 
Miss Maude L. Reese and a chorus of female voices under 
the direction of Augusto Rotoli, brought the exercises to a 
close. 

Miss F. Edith Castle, of Terre Haute, Ind., stands first 
on the list of graduating singers at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. In a vocal contest between four young 
men and three ladies, all pupils of the conservatory, she 
carried off the bronze medal awarded the best singer by 
Georg Henschel, of London. This is the first time this 
medal has been won by a contralto. 

Miss Castle has been three years at the conservatory as a 
pupil of Mr. W. L. Whitney, and on Saturday sailed on the 
Cephalonia for Europe, where she will study singing with 
Signor Vannucini, of London. Returning to Boston in the 
fall she will make her début as a concert singer. 

An informal, but attractive, feature of commencement 
week at Wellesley College is the concert of the Glee and 
Banjo clubs. Yesterday afternoon it was given out of 
doors. 

The concert began with the playing of the melody, 
Jolly Darkies, by the banjos, and then the Glee Club 
sang All Hail to the College Beautiful, the favorite song, 
which was composed by Miss Katharine Lee Bates, ‘80. 
They sung, also, The Hobby, ridiculing dress reform at 
Wellesley, and The Model College Girl, My College Girl, a 
favorite song by Alice Kellogg, '94, and many others, The 
guitars and mandolins played prettily several times, and 
Love’s Dream After the Ball, by the whole club, was much 
applauded. The last was a medley by Miss Knox. 

The commencement concert in the evening was by the 
Germania Orchestra and Mr. Arthur Beresford. It is one 
of the popular combinations that comes regularly each sea- 
son to Wellesley, and the audience was, if possible, more 
enthusiastic than ever. 

The Boys’ Brigade connected with the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, Boston, who are now in camp at North- 
port, Me., are to sing uimultaneously with the young peo- 
ple gathered in the Old South Meeting House on the Fourth 
of July morning the Liberty Song, dedicated by Miss Char- 
lotte W. Hawes to the Old Concord (Mass.) Society, which 
is the first society organized under the National Society of 
the Children of the American Revolution, 

At the Fourth of July celebration in Alameda County, 
California, there will be singing simultaneously with that 
in the Old South Meeting House, Boston. 

Miss Regina Leichtentritt, who has been studying for 
the past three years with Mrs. Carlyle Petersilea, has just 
entered the Royal Conservatory ot Berlin, Gérmany, where 
she will continue her studies. In entering the conserva- 
tory Miss Leichtentritt was highly complimented by her 
teacher and told that she had nothing to unlearn. © 

Aubrey Boucicault has been engaged to create a leading 
réle in Carroll and Kerker’s new comic opera, Kismet, 
which follows The Sphinx at the Tremont Theatre, Will- 
iam Schuster, as bass, formerly of <ue Tavary Opera Com- 
pany, and Edward Wentworth, as tenor, formerly of the 
Bostonians, have also been engaged. 

A pupils’ recital was held at the Cambridge Conservatory 
of Music on June 28, when a long and carefully arranged 
program was given under the direction of Mrs. S. C. 
Fisher-Wellington, The opening number was a canzona 
by Widor, for two pianos, Mrs. Wellington playing with 
Miss Madden. 

Through the musical bureau of T. B. Dillaway, Philip 
Tomes has just secured an engagement at Crescent Beach, 
where he is to sing the part of Ra/p/ in Pinafore. Mr. Dil- 
laway also provided the chorus for this representation, 
as well as the quartet and boy choir of twenty voices 
that will be heard in Burmah next season at the Boston 
Theatre production. ; 

Lewis Thompson, the composer of The Sphinx, will con- 
duct the orchestra onthe occasion of the opening perform- 
ance at the Casino, in New York. 

Mr. George L. Cheeney will give four concerts at the 





Hyde schoolhouse, Hammond street, on the Fourth of 
July, at 9and 11 4. m. and 2 and 47, Mm. This makes the 
seventeenth year that he has given entertainments to 
please the children of the city of Boston. 

A tablet has just been placed in the Unitarian Church at 
Shirley, Mass., to the memory of Oliver Holden, who com- 
posed the tune Corozation. The tablet reads : 


PeUUUSCUUOCCOOSCOOCO COO OC COSCO Creer ees, 


Here Sleeps the Sweet Singer 
Oliver Holden, 
Composer of the tune Coronation. 
Born in Shirley, Sept. 18, 1765, 
Died in Charlestown, Sept. 4, 1844. 
To his dear Memory this tablet is placed by 
his Granddaughter. 

Miss Helen Randall, the contralto, who has been study- 
ing in Vienna for the past two years and a half, returned 
a week ago for a brief visit, but expects to go back in Sep- 
tember. : 

Miss Clara Hunt, of Boston, who has been studying in 
Paris for about four years for the opera, has just made a 
contract with Messrs. Abbey & Grau, and becomes a mem- 
ber of the New York Metropolitan Opera Company. Her 
répertoire consists of Lohengrin, Aida, The Huguenots and 
Martha in Italian, and Le Prophéte, Samson and Delilah, 
Carmen, Lakmé, Faust and La Favorita in French. Sheis 
to sail for New York about the November 1, and will make 
her début there about the 25th of that month, probably in 
Aida. Miss Hunt was a pupil of Mr. Hulsliinder, of this city. 

The Barnett Quadroon Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Bravura, will appear in The Sleeping Queen 
in Union Hall Thursday evening, July 11. 

Floris Landsmann, the ‘cellist, formerly of this city, has 
been appointed a member of the Lamoreux Orchestra in 
Paris. There were two vacancies and ten applicants. 








Mrs. Antonia Sawyer. 

HIS well-known New York artist is having an 
altogether good time of it in London, She has 
been in the British metropolis before and made many 
warm friends, both personally and through her beautifu; 
voice and artistic singing. Soon after arriving this time 
she met Mrs. Ronalds who took a great fancy to her voice 
and introduced her to many prominent people, among them 
being Sir Joseph Barnby. This world famed conductor at 
once took ar interest in Mrs. Sawyer and she is going to 
profit by studying the traditions of oratorio under his direc- 
tion while she remains in London. He assured her that if 
she could remain that he could do a great deal for her. 
Mrs. Sawyer is so much engaged in New York that she 
cannot change Gotham for London, at least for some time 

te come, no matter what the inducement. 

Mrs. Sawyer has been singing at several society func- 
tions among the leaders of the London musical and social 
world. Among those heard of are Mile. de Lido, Mime. 
Leibhart, Gustave Ernst, Dr. and Mrs. Williams and 
others. Rev. Hast, the chief cantor of England, is 
to give a special musical for her, and on that same after- 
noon she sings at a very fine private concert given by one 
of the leading London vocal teachers, Mr. Harrison. 
Altogether Mrs. Sawyer is having a busy time of it and 
seems to be enjoying it heartily. 

She received the high honor of an invitation to sing for 
the Rev. Edward Ker Grey at St. George's Chapel and for 
the organist, Mr. Sewell. She will sing there again July 
14. Mrs. Cottier, of Fifth avenue, New York, who resides 
in London during the season, has loaned Mrs, Sawyer her 
house in St, James’ Terrace, Regent’s Park, for an At 
Home, which she will give prior to returning to America. 
She wishes it to be distinctly understood that she will not 
remain permanently in London, reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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HIS is the 800th number of THE MusIcaL CourRIER. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the subject; 

these figures speak 31 volumes for the success of this 
vast undertaking. 


HE little Hungarian violinist Remenyi, who talks 
continuously about everything on the globe, 
himself included, and who has never been known to 
play—shall we say—in tune, has been interviewed in 
the Zimes. Of course everyone knows that he claims 
some of Brahms’ Hungarian dances as his own, yet 
Brahms still lives and composes. Here is a speci- 
men chunk of Remenyi’s reminiscences : 

But the quietest, most courteous of fellows--a man of distinguished 
suavity—Paderewski is the man. One night in Chicago Theodore 
Thomas said to him: “ Paderewski, did you. meet Joseffy?"”’ 

No; he hadn't. 

“Well,” Thomas said, “if you want to know great playing you 
must hear Joseffy play Brahms’ concerto.” Paderewski said never a 
word. An hour later he sent a telegram of 300 words to Joseffy. He 
repeated what Thomas had said to him, and said he must know 
Joseffy the moment of hisreturn. The first thing he did upon his re- 
turn was to hear Joseffy play Brahms’ concerto. 


Joseffy never played for Paderewski at all. 





ORCHESTRA LEADERS OF THE PARIS 
OPERA. 
) PETIT JOURNAL gives the list of the orchestra 
leaders which have wielded the baton in succes. 
sion at the Opéra—since its foundation by Lulli in 
1671 until now. This is the list: 1671, Cambert; 
1672, Lalouette ; 1677, Colasse ; 1687, Marais; 1703, 
Rebel ; 1710, Lacoste ; 1714, Mouret ; 1733, Rebel and 
Francceur, together ; 1744, Niel ; 1749, Chéron ; 1750, 
Lagarde ; 1751, Dauvergne ; 1755, Aubert; 1759, Ber- 
ton ; 1767, Louis-Francceur ; 1776, Rey ; 1810, Persuis ; 
1815, Kreutzer; 1824, Habeneck and Valentino, to- 
gether; 1831, Habeneck, alone ; 1847, Girard ; 1860, 
Dietsch ; 1863, Georges Hainl ; 1873, Deldevez; 1879, 
Charles Lamoureux; 1881, Altés; 1888, Vianesi; 
1891, Charles Lamoureux, second time ; 1892, Edouard 
Colonne ; 1893, Paul Taffanel, Madier de Montjau 
and Mangin, together. 








A NEW WORK CLOSES THE PARIS SEASON. 


N the same evening that Guernica was produced 

at the Opéra Comique, Paris, another novelty 

was given a hearing. The Paris edition of the New 
York Hera/d speaks of it as follows : 

“Pris au Piége (Caught in the Trap) is an opera 
bouffe in one act, cast in the ancient classical Italian 
form, M, Michel Carré has extracted the subject of 
his libretto from a piece that Lafontaine wrote in 
1685 with Champmeslé, the husband of the celebrated 
tragédienne. This piece is called Le Florentin. 
Harpagéme watches over his niece, Hortense, with 
jealous care. When he has gone out Zimante man- 
ages to call upon the young girl, thanks to the com- 
plicity of Marinette. Now Harpagime has had a 
spring cage made by a locksmith in Florence. This 
cage is a terrible trap intended to capture too enter- 
prising gailants. 

‘* Timante disguises himself as a locksmith and brings 
the cage to the old man, being anxious to catch him 
in hisown trap—whence the title of the piece. He 
gives the signal to his friends, chiefly students, who 
come to serenade the guardian. Harpagéme mounts 
upon the roof of his house in order to empty a pail of 
water upon the headsof the impudent rascals. Jari- 
nette closes the trap door and /arpagéme is thusa 
prisoner upon his own housetop, while Zimantc is left 
to declare his passion to Hortense athisease. Harpa- 
géme then enters the cage and inspite of his struggles 
remains a prisoner. The neighbors arrive and dance 
with glee around the cage. A notary is conveniently 
near and Harpagéme only obtains his liberty upon the 





condition that he signs the marriage contract of the 
two lovers. 

‘The music is by M. André Gédalge, who obtained 
several years ago the prix de Rome. It lacks neither 
gaiety nor vivacity, but it is regrettable for the sake 
of Pris au Piége that Rossini ever wrote the Bar- 
bier de Séville, for more than a page of M. Gédalge’s 
work appears to have drawn its inspiration from the 
score of the Italian master. 

‘‘The interpretation was passable and nothing more. 
Mile. Leclerc, as Hortense ; Mme. Molé-Truffier, as 
Marinette ; M. Carbone, as 7imante, and M. Bernaert, 
Harpagéme, did their best to enliven the piece.” 








THE BANDMASTER OF HAWAII. 


PUBLICATION by Rudolf Pawek in Vienna 

gives interesting details of his visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands. He finds that no matter how much 
the natives and the strangers may differ in political 
and trade questions they are as a unit on the ques- 
tion of music. They all like it. 

The source of the musical life in Honolulu is Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Berger, the bandmaster of the 
Hawaiian Government Band. This Heinrich Berger 
was born in Berlin, Germany, August 4, 1844. After 
studying music he became a member of the Second 
Infantry Guards. During this time he studied thor- 
oughbass privately and in 1867 visited the Con- 
servatory. Under Wieprecht he madea tour through 
Saxony and Thuringia, and then went to the Paris Ex- 
position, where the Prussian band had its well-known 
success in the contest between fifteen military bands, 
On his return to Berlin Berger passed the examina- 
tion for military kapellmeister. It happened that in 
1872 King Kalakaua wrote to the Prussian War De- 
partment asking to favor him with a capable, ex- 
perienced kapellmeister for Hawaii. 

Among eleven competitors Berger received the 
preference and a five years’ furlough from the Prus- 
sian Government. When he arrived at Honoluiu in 
1872 he found that he had a hard road before him. 
There were many islanders who had talent, but knew 
nothing of music. He was a painstaking and con- 
scientious man, and with the strict Prussian drill he 
succeeded in having a good band at the end of five 
years, when he took his leave for Berlin. He had 
married in the meanwhile, but as his wife could not 
stand the rough climate of Northern Germany, Berger 
accepted with pleasure a call for his return to Hono- 
lulu. 

His aim was now to make of the band an élite corps, 
and how well he succeeded was proven by his visit 
with the band to San Francisco in 1883 to take part 
in the great gathering of Knights Templar. The 
Hawaiian band was awarded the first prize, although 
twenty-three of the best American music bands were 
at the conclave. : 

The organization had a setback when in 1893 the 
republic was declared. The musicians declared that 
they could not play any more under the new order of 
things. Berger had to engage new musicians—they 
were mostly German—to keep up the band. Soon 
many of the old members came back to their much 
esteemed director, and the band can be heard now in 
full accord with the demands of the best musical 
critics. Honolulu shows due appreciation of Ber- 
ger's creation by flocking daily to the concerts in the 
open air, 

Berger has had an eventful life. He was present 
at the coronation of William as king, took part in 
the war with Denmark in 1864, also in that with 
Austria in 1866, and finally in the conquest of 
France. He was present during the battles of Grave- 
lotte and Sedan, making the entry with his regiment 
into Paris, and then returned to Berlin. Professor 
Berger is now one of the most popular men of the 
Hawaiian Islands; he was much feasted and compli- 
mented on his recent fiftieth birthday. He is a com- 
poser, and the Hawaiian National Hymn is one of his 
works. On the evening of that day there was held 
a great reception at the Hawaii Hotel. The band 
played the Hawaii Hotel March, by Berger, and over- 
ture to Rossini’s William Tell; the male chorus So- 
ciety Harmonie sang a song by Stunz, and The Day 
of the Lord, by Kreutzer. The band from the United 
States warship Philadelphia played airs from Robin 
Hood and the waltz On the Mountains, by Kannlich. 
The Hawaii Quintet Club sang the Kanaka songs 
Like no Like, Ninipo; Hoonipo e-ke Alocha; Aloha 
Oe, Aloha Oe. These songs are from a collection of 
native songs by Berger. 

Then the two bands played together Philadelphia 
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March, by Berger ; Light Cavalry, by Suppe ; Recol- 
lections of the War, by Berger; Washington Post 
March, by Sousa; the Star Spangled Banner, and 
Hawaii Ponoi, by Berger. 








ORGAN RECITALS. 


HE number and genuine musicianly interest of 
organ recitals during the past season in New 
York have threatened with a little rivalry our pre- 
dominating friend, the piano. Organists are begin- 
ning to find out that to be recognized as worthy 
musicians they must do something more than preside 
efficiently through a church service on their instru- 
ment. Somebody set this fashion—the fashion of 
afternoon recitals—not so very long ago, and the 
brethren realize that in order to maintain reputation 
they must keep pace. Therefore we have had quite 
a plenitude of organ recitals, and the indications for 
next season point to more. They are interesting and 
educational, and unfold many pleasant things. Oc- 
casionally we find things not so pleasant, as, for 
instance, when we meet organists addicted to the 
sustained use of the tremolo stop. Sometimes we 
get the vox humana in doses that set the teeth on 
edge ; but the principal abuse noticeable with organ- 
ists of late, particularly during church service, has 
lain with the tremolo stop alone. 
This irritating wavelet, which, while it keeps our 
senses a-shiver, ripples over many a defect in per- 


formance so as to effectually conceal it, is the most. 


aggravating of organ nuisances. There have been 
musical people more times than we could count lately 
who have been forced out of a building unable to en- 
dure longer this inartistic shudder. It seems a crude 
accusation to bring against organists that they should 
call with such reckless continuance on an effect 
which is of so great emotional potency in its place ; 
nevertheless it is true. A good many organists have 
evidently strung up their own sensations to a point of 
morbidity where a serene fixedness is dull and un- 
moving, else why should we have so much tremolo 
stop? The truth is—to make an unintentional play 
upon words—this stop has got to be stopped, as we 
have reached a point where we can stand it no 
longer. 

We all know the limp sentimentality of some piano 
players who shrink from a bold, firm mass of chords 
and only enjoy the trailing of arpeggios over their 
sickly responsive keyboard. We are not nowtreated 
so lavishly to the vibrato by operatic singers as we 
were once upon a time, but both these abuses strike 
us even less harshly than when we hear a compact, 
massive, imposing episode on a majestic instrument 
like the organ vitiated by the use of this subtly un- 
certain tremolo. 

The thing makes us nervous in advance, and the 
wonder is that if organists have allowed their own 
musicianly judgment to undergo perversion they have 
lost also the discretion to consder the judgment of 
others. Any educated player might be supposed to re- 
mémber that however much he may have learned to 
like the prolonged use of the tremolo stopit is pretty 
apt to drive the average musical person out of the 
building. But they remember nothing except to keep 
it in perpetual action. 

When we hear the poignant vox humana piercing 
without rest through themes where it has no possible 
business the effect is distracting. Out of town organ- 
ists, players by the sea and on the mountain, where 
we are now going, are painfully addicted to this vox 
humana andtremolo. They believe in striking at the 
very top notch of emotiona! sensation and keeping 
you there at tight tension. Sometimes they don’t 
keep you there. The people go out. When asked 
afterward, ‘‘ Was it the heat?” they say, ‘‘No, it was 
the vox humana and tremolo stops.” 

And some of these organists play very well, and 
are frequently imported from the city. They furnish 
an excellent excuse, however, to musical persons to 
stay away from church. 

Now we would earnestly invite the attention of 
good organists who are musicians and technicians 
both to the artificial pitch which it is obvious does pre- 
vail. We need to husband our sensations and keep our 
nerves in smooth order, and it is an inartistic shame 
to have our high-strung forces dissipated to make 
the morbid organ player’s holiday. Attend, gentle- 
men, with judicious restraint to your registration, and 
be nicely, artistically sparing of the tremolo and vox 
humana stops. You have been so lavish with them, 
we could almost afford to do without them altogether 
for a while, but we must not seek relief in unmusical 
extremes. These stops have their enormous artistic 





potency, and the exaggerated use which robs them of 
their designed effect and contrast is a musical bar- 
barism which we hope will not crop up another sea- 
son. 

We want them in their proper place, but we will 
rise up and make musical mutiny if our nerves are 
further jangled by their everlasting assertion in 
places where they become a violation of art. 





SUMMER RESORT MUSIC. 


PERA and concert goers who have been surfeited 
during a long season, those who have sought 
every opportunity to submerge themselves in what 
Nordau calls the ‘‘tonal bath,” really greedy music 
lovers, rise up at this juncture of the year and de- 
claim: ‘‘No, not a note, not another note of music 
during the time of holiday. We have had more than 
our fill to last us until the next season begins.” 

But this is a little more than they mean if they really 
come to think about it. What they do mean is that 
they want no more serious music for a time, nothing 
to tax the brain or stir the emotions deeply. The 
light music of purely simple rhythm and sensuous 
appeal will not come amiss to the most weary during 
the dolce far niente period, so long as it is decently 
played. 

And so when they pack up their traps and forsake 
the haunting jingle of the roof gardens and the threat- 
ened possibility of ‘‘really good concerts at the 
Garden,” and fly to sea or mountain. if this were all 
they had to face there would be nothing but satisfac- 
tion. But alack! poor glutted mortals, you have 
turned your backs on Scylla only to be wrecked on 
Charybdis. Have you forgotten the hotel orchestra? 
‘* But we are only going to a small hotel,” will be re- 
plied. Never mind, if it be a hotel nowadays, big or 
little, it will have an orchestra, 

Now an orchestra in the view of the summer resort 
hotel man of this latter day does not mean, as it did a 
dozen years ago, the playing of dance music every 
evening in capital time and tune; it means the at- 
tempt at operatic programs—and, heaven save the 
mark! sometimes the classics are invaded—on the 
hotel piazza morning and afternoon by a ramshackle 
band scratched up from various outlying points of the 
Union. There will be an Omaha flute and a Hoboken 
violin, a clarinet from a Chicago theatre orchestra 
aud probably a bass fiddle from Milwaukee. They 
will all have come to New York for summer engage- 
ments, and probably the first time the full personnel 
of the band meets will be on the piazza for the first 
so-called concert. There will be no rehearsal ; the 
leader of the orchestra, who is usually one of the per- 
formers, will say, ‘‘Have you ever played this or 
that?” and the men say, ‘‘ Yes,” and up strikes the 
number. 

Do succeeding days make things any better? Nota 
bit of it. They never rehearse. It wouldn't often 
make things any better if they did, for half these men 
are entirely incapable of performing, with any amount 
of opportunity, even the nauseating and pretentious 
Bellini and Donizetti fantasias which form much of 
their stock in trade. They have an intrepidity which 
turned in another direction might move worlds. For 
the sake of variety they plunge into Gounod, Bizet 
and Massenet, and sometimes they lay their grimy, 
reckless hands on a Beethoven andante or a Handel 
aria simply because these names look well on the 
program, and the program at summer resorts is the 
thing—that is, in the view of the hotel proprietor. 

To consider his establishment a success this pro- 
prietor will expect every day from his leader of or- 
chestra a bill of fare which he considers quite as im- 
pressive in scope and variety as that served up by 
his cook. He knows imposing names from having 
seen them in print, and there must be a certain 
sprinkling of those. Trovatore, Sonnambula, Lucia, 


et al., he will take at his own risk, for in Italian: 


opera he is an unshaken believer, and who doesn’t 
want that won’t know what musicis. Simple gavots 
and minuets, strains of Strauss or Gungl, he abolishes 
completely as little trinkum-trankums which have 
no place on a program of such musicianly scheme. 
Occasionally the orchestra lacks pieces for the per- 
formance of certain numbers, but that doesn’t deter 
them any, They don’t mind giving you the tragedy 
of the Prince of Denmark with Hamlet left out. It's 
all right so long as there’s nothing left out on the 
program which contributes to the pictorial effect, and 
so long as no man from a feeling of timid conscience 
will beg to be left out of the performance. This no 
man ever does. 

And here lies the relief to which the musical me- 


tropolis flies, There's no getting away fromit. The 
hotel orchestra is put forth as the most dazzling part 
of the summer resort scheme. Small houses feel they 
must be in the race and are ambitiously scraping the 
orchestra together and sticking up their programs 
too. You hear of an orchestra and think it means 
simply for dancing, and you don't dance, never enter 
the ball room, and so will not be disturbed. Don't 
deceive yourself. You have the orchestra with your 
morning paper when you fain would sit quiet in the 
cool, and you have it with your afternoon siesta, when 
you would that all the world stood still. 

Ifthe musical people suffered their tortures for the 
benefit of the unmusical the popular idea might have 
it that there was some virtue in the project still. 
But they don't. Those who know little of music and 
are away on pleasure bent will always prefer the 
light, popular strains which set the heel to tapping 
and the head to nod, and are bored by anything else. 
It is then simply a case of boredom or affliction, and 
still the hotel orchestra, with the turgid, ambitious 
program, is widening its path instead of dying a nat- 
ural death from general disapproval. 

Of course those of no musical education stand very 
much in awe of an idea; they feel the boredom, but 
are timid to express it against what they are told is 
very fine music. It is this that keeps the thing alive. 
Those who do know the difference are often caugtt 
in a trap, and spend what ought to be their complete 
relaxation in running round it and burrowing their 
heads out of the noise—that is, if they don't decide 
to make their escape and try another resort, where 
they will be sure to find at one epoch or another of 
the season another orchestra. 

‘Have you,” wrote a musician of sad experience 
to a hotel manager recently, ‘‘an orchestra?” ‘ We 
have,” replied the manager promptly, and falling to 
the bait, ‘‘a very fine orchestra, which plays the best 
classical programs twice a day, and is so extremely 
.full that it can be heard for miles around, I know 
you will be delighted.” 

This musician did not go, Existing circumstances 
make it hard for him to know where else to go and 
escape the nuisance, 

A few leading resorts have fair bands. There are 
a few very capable string orchestras scattered about 
which play dainty programs with refinement and 
taste, and at neither place does the tired-of-music 
New Yorker suffer. But the majority of these sum- 
mer orchestras are vile in their performance and 
daring in their projects, and it is to such mercies that 
the satiated New York musician is now fleeing in all 
unconsciousness to commit himself. 





ABSENT MINDED MUSICIANS. 
VON WINTERFELD has gathered a number of 
anecdotes relating to prominent composers and 
musicians who were as much distinguished for their 
absent mindedness as for their musical talent. There 
was in the past century Friedemann Bach, the most 
talented of the sons of the great Johann Sebastian 
Bach, whose distraction was simply incredible. When 
Friedemann Bach was organist at Halle, a position 
which required punctuality, it was expected that he 
would have trouble as a result of the muddled state 
of his thoughts. It was nothing unusual for him to 
stop playing the piano when called for church duties 
by the people he lived with and to walk to the church, 
entering on one side and leaving it by the opposite 
door, going straight home again to his piano. His 
blower kept the key to the organ and an organist 
handy to take Bach's place when these slips of mem- 
ory occurred. 

One Easter Sunday things went wrong. Bach 
went to church early and sat down ina chair on the 
women’s side, awaiting the gathering of the devout, 
He sat there deep in reverie, with the organ key in 
his pocket, while the crowd gathered, the beils tolled, 
and when it was past the time for the prelude to 
be played, everybody looked toward him, winked 
at him and shook their heads. He also shook his 
head, looked around and quietly remarked: ‘I won- 
der who will play the organ to-day !” 

One day Bach called on the future Music Director 
Rust, at that time studying at Halle and attending to 
Bach’s correspondence in gratitude for the lessons he 
received from the master. ‘‘Look, dear Rust,” 
Friedemann said to him, pulling out of his pocket a 
letter which he gave him, ‘“‘here I have received 
quite a good offer from Rudolstadt for the position of 
Kapellmeister ; reply at once that I will accept,” 
Rust read the letter and was happy to note the favor- 








able points of the offer to his teacher and then hap- 
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pened to look at the date. ‘‘ But this letter is over a 
year old!" he cried. “Indeed?” said Friedemann 
surprised ; “then I must have had the letter in my 
pocket ever since and forgot to give it to you to an- 
swer.” 

Among the absent minded artists of later times the 
celebrated singer Lablache was the most notable. 
While he resided at Naples the king often sent for 
him, ashe enjoyed the singer's pleasant disposition. 
One day he called at the palace, having received an 
invitation, and was waiting in the general hall for the 
king to send for him, talking meanwhile with the peo- 
ple of the court, and asking permission to keep on 
his hat as he wae suffering from catarrh. Suddenly 
alackey called out: ‘‘His Majesty desires the pres- 
ence of Signor Lablache!” 

Hastily the singer arose, and forgetting that he 
had his hat on his head, picked up another, which he 
carried in his hand to the presence of the king. He 
was received with a hearty laugh, which disconcerted 
Lablache somewhat. But he quickly recovered and 
asked what had occasioned his majesty’s hilarity. 
“My dear Lablache,” the king said, ‘‘tell me, which 
of the two hats is yours—the one you have on your 
head or the one in your hand; or do you carry two 
because you fear that you may forget one?” 

“Ah! Maledetto!” cried Lablache, seeing now 
what was the trouble. ‘‘Two hats are indeed too 
much for a man without a head.” 











Frieda Simonson. 
HE talented young pianist, Frieda Simonson, 
never failed to give the greatest satisfaction in her play- 
ing of the works of selected composers. At arecent concert 
in Boston she played compositions by Chopin, Moscheles 
and Schubert-Liszt, meeting with the approbation of the 
critics and the general public. 
, The Boston 7ranscripi says of this occasion : 

Miss Simonson, the most celebrated of youthful pianists, possesses 
niusical intelligence, and a dainty and at the same time powerful” 
touch, and both these qualities have been cultivated and improved 
by her studies in Berlin. 

The Boston 7raveller says : 

Miss Simonson, who was born in Berlin, Germany, is really a mar- 
velous player for one so young. She has an admirable technic, a 
fine touch and a remarkable degree af power. She also plays in 
a musicianlike manner, showing great intelligence and a fine concep- 
tion in her efforts, Besides the Chopin number, with ‘cello, 
she played for piano solos allegro, Brilliante, Moscheles, and 
Wohin, Schubert-Liszt. She was enthusiastically applauded and re- 
called, responding with extra numbers. 

From the Boston Pos? : 

Miss Simonson, who had been credited with being a skilled pianist 


aad a marvel for one so young, sustained her critics by some fine 
work, which showed her to have a rare command over the instru- 
ment, Grace and elegance characterized all that she did, and 


everything was artistic in her performance. 











A Minneapolis Recital.—The recent piano recital given 
by the pupils of Miss Bertha A. Rathbun was a very pleas- 
ant, affair and was enjoyed bya large number of their 
friends and parents. Miss Rathbun may well be proud of 
her class, as it did good work. Assistance was rendered 
by Miss Grace Ulmer, Miss Jane Redfield and Jesse W. 
Shuman. 

Death of Charles Goffrie—Charles Goffrie, a well-known 
violinist, died on June 8 at a retreat in California, at the 
age of seventy-four years. He was a native of Germany, 
and being considered talented he met in his youth most of 
the great musical lights of that time. He came to America 
about twenty years ago. He played in the orchestra of 
the then Kellogg Grand English Opera in 1876, and then 
settled in San Francisco, where he has been teaching since. 
He was a fine musician, a connoisseur of violins and a col- 
lector of vaiuable instruments and bows; the value of the 
collection amounted at one time to $10,000. He died poor, 
having been admitted about a month ago to a German re- 
treat near Oakland. A benefit was tendered him by some 
San Francisco people, but the concert realized only $100. 

An Unexpected Fortune.—Murray M. Greek, a mason, 
at South Bend, Ind, has stumbled onto a small fortune 
rather unexpectedly. Last September he built a stone wall 
under a house for George Neddo, of 731 East Cedar street, 
and took in exchange for the work an old violin that has 
been in the Neddo family for years, and was supposed to 
be worthless. Greek took the instrument to a music 
dealer for repairs, and jokingly stated that the instrument 
had cost him $500. To his amazement the dealer offered 
him $650 for his bargain. The offer was refused, Greek 
thinking it a joke. Recently a Chicago music dealer came 
here and made Greek an offer of $1,500 for the violin. 
Greek again supposed he was being laughed at and threw 
the Chicagoan out of the house. To-day however, the fact 
was impressed upon him that he really had a rare prize, 
and the violin is declared by experts to be worth more than 
$1,500 and at least 400 years old. Greek has not as yet sold 
it, being advised to hold on fora higher offer.—Chicago 
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Tue Passinc or Norpau. 


Nordau is Lombroso gone mad.—ZANGWILL. 
If you begin to talk of Nordau you fall into his vice of abusiveness, 
—W. D. HOWELLS. 


ORDAU again? Yes, and I hope most earnestly 
for the last time! I gave you over a year ago 

an epitome of ‘‘ Entartung.” Since then Nordau has 
been Englished, and bade fair to become a fad. In- 
deedin some circles he has rivalled Trilby as theme 
for discussion, and when our intellectually inclined 
young folks are not wheeling they are given to con- 
ning ‘‘ Degeneration.” Nordau is talked all over tunis 
broad land, and his opinions on Wagner, Tolsici, 
Ibsen are bandied about by those iconoclasts who 
believe with Beaumarchais, ‘‘Calomniez, calomniez, 
ilen reste toujours quelque chose,” which is a polite 
way of expressing the Voltarian formula: ‘‘ Throw 
mud, keep on throwing mud ; some of it is bound to 


stick.” 
° + 


Now the danger of this is greater than Nordau’s 
critics believe. It is all very well to pooh pooh the 
vain little renegade Jew, but the truth is his ““Conven- 
tional Lies of Civilization” and ‘‘ Paradoxes” were 
eagerly read in this country, and his blood and cast 
iror theories about art and social life enjoyed. To the 
uncritical person I consider Nordau a very dangerous 
writer. His indisputable cleverness, facile, cheap, 
tawdry style, his wide, superficial reading and knack 
of quoting, and above all his brilliant handling of 
half truths—these are apt to be misleading and, to 
youthful minds, positively pernicious. With all due 
acknowledgment to Mr. Anton Seidl, I think the 
Wagner conductor allowed himself to be angered 
at Nordau's strictures on Wagner and literally became 
speechless withrage. I refer, of course, to Mr. Seidl’'s 
share in the North American Review for June. A 
symposium on Degeneration was published, Mr. 
Kenyon Cox, the well-known painter, and Mr. Mayo 
W. Hazeltine, the able book reviewer of the Suwa, 
being associated with Mr, Seidl. 


2 


“TI recommend you to read Mr, Cox. He lands 


his man at every lunge of his pen. 
* 


* * 

Max Simon Nordau is only our old enemy the 
Philistine disguised as pseudo-scientist and endeavor- 
ing to attack the stronghold of art from a new van- 
tage ground, Art and science have never been in- 
terchangeable terms—co-related as they really are. 
But there are types of the scientific mind so arid, so 
antagonistic to the creations of genius that a sort 
of artificial taking of sides seems to be assumed. 

Nordau has, despite his varied reading and ex- 
perience, a petty, provincial, even parochial mind; 
his soul lives up an alley, he is utterly without 


‘imagination and would take. the yardstick of the 


linen draper to measure art works. But after all you 
cannot blame the mau for his lack of imagination. 
That is congenital, like blindness or deafness. It is 
his priggish insolence, his filthy insults, leveled at 
men, living men, whose shoestrings he is not worthy 
to unlatch, that I resent. 

This contemptible specimen of a literary man 
turned bad scientist has failed in everything he has 
undertaken, Like his so-called master, Cesare Lom- 
broso (whose real name is Aaron Levi), Nordau has 
attempted plays, novels, poems and other sorts of 
creative work. And dire failure attended his every 
effort. Do you wish to know {why he hates the De- 
cadents in Paris? It is because he was never toler- 
ated in their circles. Even amiable old Paul Verlaine, 





Verlaine the Chopin of the gutter, snubbed the Hun- 
garian’s impertinent personality. He is hated in Ber- 
lin as he is in Paris, In Paris he is not allowed even 
access to some of the libraries. In a word, this Nor- 
dau is a literary Ishmael, a wandering Jew, disen- 
franchised of his religion and his nationality, his hand 
raised against all men and his heart full of envy at 
the mere mention of original talent. Judge, then, 
for yourselves the character of this self-deluded and 
bitter charlatan—for as charlatan he is regarded by 
all scientific men—men who do not care a fig for his 
literary prejudices, but estimate him purely by his 
scientific pretensions—and you will see the very 
large hole in this millstone which made such a splash 
when it fell in the bog among the frogs! 


I dislike excessively to dilate upon the personal 
side of this old woman scold, who is absolutely with- 
out the saving grace of humor, else would he not be 
conscious of the folly of writing over five hundred 
pages to prove that the whole world of culture is 
crazy! You know the fate of the fool who spat in 
the wind. And the aggravating part of it all is that 
Nordau tells us nothing new about genius. Whoever 
claimed that genius had a well balanced tempera- 
ment? Since the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, to use a good old Blackstonian phrase, 
genius has ever been allied with more or less men- 
tal eccentricity, But the two rag-bag scientists, 
Lombroso and his Man Friday, Nordau, knowing full 
well that nothing fails like failure, proceed to drag 
genius into their court of law and label it with all 
sorts of new and fearful sounding names. A genius 
now suffers from ego mania, megalamania, paranoia 
and God knows what else. He is a degenerate, 
whether he has the God-like mastery of the 
English language like Swinburne or slept in the 
gutter like Villon. Wagner is catalogued as the 
most degraded specimen of the lot, while Tolstoi, 
great, striving, troublous, star souled Tolstoi, is suf- 
fering from a choice variety of mental diseases—some 
of them unnameable here. Of course you cry aloud, 
‘‘ These fellows are fools or knaves !” 

They are both, but they are dangerous because 
they cloak their attacks in a specious manner. They 
invoke the lordly name of science, they are full of 
names; their terminology is multifarious, and when 
Lombroso proves to you that Michael Angelo was a 
naughty old degenerate, and that Jesus Christ was a 
sufferer from ‘‘folie du Grandeur,” then indeed you 


ask, ‘‘ What next?” _* 


Lombroso, or rather Signor Levi, began writing 
tragedies at the age of thirteen. He now keeps a 
private madhouse near Turin. There he experi- 
ments on men and women. He hates women worse 
than did Schopenhauer, and he asseits that the 
stupidest people are often very musical. This latter 
belief is shared by the tone-deaf Nordau. 

Great composers, or even mediocre composers, 
were never stupid. Music requires more than a good 
ear, yet the dear Professor Lombroso finds among 
his patients one insane woman who plays on the 
piano original (?) melodies—ergo, all composers are 
insane or else of a low order of intelligence. This to 
show you the logic employed by this brilliant pair of 
worthies, who dub each other master and disciple ! 

Nordau commits a worse stupidity when he ascribes 
to Ibsen all the imperfections, shortcoming and incon- 
sistencies of the poet's dramatic creations, There is 
more logic for you! Shakespeare, according to such 
mad reasoning, must have been a magnificent scoun- 
drel ! 


* 


* 4 ad 

Nordau, while pretending to be a modern among 
moderns, is really a reactionary. He despises the past, 
fears the future and hates the present. Although irre- 
ligious he attacks others for being the same. In his 
earlier works he made mock of all social institutions 
and revenged himself on his own lack of artistic talent 
by putting the artists very low in the order of the in- 
telligent universe. He hates women; he hates the 
deference shown them; he quotes Kraft-Ebbing to 
prove that old world courtesy toward womanhood is 
a perverted form of vice. Following Lombroso, he 
would have early barbarous ideals of the subjection 
of the sex restored. Women, like children, should 
be seen but not heard. And here is atavism for you, 
for the Hebraic ideal of womanhood—the Oriental 
ideal I should say—was most degrading. Lombroso 
and Nordau betray their racial strain~as much as 
they may despise it—in this and other matters. 
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They are both bigots in art matters, and presently I 
Shall let you see that Nordau is a profound ignoramus. 


* 
* * 


Worst of all is the stench of something perverse 
which lingers in the leaves of Degeneration. True 
Fleur du Mal, these leaves are continually suggest- 
ing something nasty—something unspeakably coarse. 
With a footnote he shatters a man’s reputation for 
decency, and his innuendoes about Wagner, Tolstoi, 
Veriaine and othere are positively revolting. Nor- 
dau reminds me of a man who has so long delved in 
strange diseases that he can’t look at the sun with- 
out seeing scrofulous spots. Nordau reminds me of 
those wretched little boys who scribble words on 
walls. Nordau reminds me of men who are so 
steeped in vice that they cannot open their mouths 
without obscenities issuing therefrom. This Nordau 
is a very morbid person altogether, I fear. 


His attack on honest, good hearted Macterlinck 
was simply brutal, except when it was silly. The 
Belgian Poe of the footlights makes no preten- 
sions to greatness. Greatness with a dangerous title 
was thrust upon him when he was called the Belgian 
Shakespeare. He is a prose poet of finest sensibili- 
- ties; who plucks music from one exquisite chord of 
terror. But Nordau spears him and holds him up as 
a fine specimen of a degenerate. And then think of 
the mistakes made by this silly litttle man of the 
Avenue Villiers. He harpoons John Ruskin—John 
Ruskin of all men ; he calls Rossetti a mush-headed 
mystic ; and Walt Whitman, whom he has evidently 
never read, he calls a degenerate ‘‘loafer”! Then 
the arraignment of Chopin and Schumann as being 
writers to whom the erotically vicious are drawn; 
the blast at modern French art, furniture, house dec- 
oration and dressing. Even in the innocent Kate 
Greenaway dresses for children Nordau, with his 
garbage scenting nose, discovers evil. And you tell 
me that this man is not morbid? 

He finds that men and women with a weakness for 
perfumes ear degenerates. They are, to use the ele- 
gant term of Max Simons, ‘‘Nosophiles.” There is 


nothing we eat or say that is not classed as degener- |’ 


acy. Even biting of the finger nails, or the innocent 
if ungraceful practice of children, thumb sucking— 
even these betoken dangerous mental derangement. 


* 
* * 


His treatment of Joris Karl Huysman is almost un- 
paralleled in the literature of criticism. With the 
density of a bull charging a red rag, Nordau attacks 
‘‘A Rebours ” asif the book stood for the personal ex- 
pression of M. Huysman’s beliefs. The lack of humor 
might be excusable, but the ignorance of an aut’:cz’s 
evident intention is something that cannot be too 
strongly denounced. When Huysman painted so 
marvelously the young decadent, Des Esseintes, he 
knew far better than this shallow Nordau the con- 
ditions of his hero’s environment. He knew the 
dangers of overblown, morbid culture. No one alive 
could have given us such & powerful portrait of a 
Baudelaire young man—to be Gilbertian. Did he not 
write ‘‘ of modern literature in ‘‘A Rebours” asa liter- 
ature irreparably attacked in its organism, weakened 
by the ageing of its ideas, overworn by the excess of 
syntax, sensible only of the curiosity which fevers 
the sick, but nevertheless hastening to explain every- 
thing in its decline, desirous of repairing all the 
omissions of its youth and on its deathbed to be- 
queath all the most subtle souvenirs of its suffer- 
ing?” 

Could Nordau, the man without literary style, have 
said that better? Of what value, then, are his strict- 
ures on Huysman when he fails to see that the great 
Fleming-French writer has done in a masterly man- 
ner what this blind bungler from Budapesth merely 
stumbled over? ° 


* x 


As to the Oscar Wilde attack over which Nordau's 
admirers are croaking, that can be dismissed in a few 
words. Many of Wilde’s acquaintances here and in 
London predicted his downfall as far back as 1880. 
So the good doctor’s attack goes for naught; and why 
should it, for, as Mr. Zangwill truthfully says, Wilde 
and his crowd have brought bad odor on the master 
they professed, but did not follow or understand— 
the late Mr. Walter Pater. 


* 
* * 


There is no poetry in life, declares the stone- 
breaker, Nordau. Mysticism, bosh!—poetry, trivi- 


ality ; music—yes, when Bach and Beethoven write ; 
and this brings me to a notable characteristic in Nor- 





dau, whose tone has been said to be that of ‘‘Scho- 
penhauer chez Charcot, ou Heine, a la Saltperiere:” 
he always praises what isdead and what the world 
has stamped with the seal of its critical approval. 

Beethoven is all right, he says, and so is Bach, and 
so is Goethe, and, of course, Schiller, He forgets 
Goethe's beautiful code of morals toward woman— 
possibly he indorses them; he does not remember 
that Schiller was such a degenerate that he only 
wrote well when he could smell rotten apples. 

Ah! Nordau, Nordau, du Schlemihl! you are very 
human after all; you only quote favorable authori- 
ties. But would to God you had a funny bone! 


* 
* * 


Who was it said that Nordau’s mares’ nests lie thick 
as leaves in Lombroso? 


* 
- 7” 


The world would be a poor one if Nordau had been 
its creator. No rose color for poets or musicians; only 
his own whitewashed wall for an imagination. All 
mysticism is not false, despite his dictum. ~ Car- 
lyle wrote; ‘‘ Except in figures there is no speaking of 


the Invisible.” 
* 04 * 


Morel in 1857 was the first to define degeneration. 
Nordau has the whole literature up his sleeve. He 
hurls at you the names of Legrain, Sollier, Magnan, 
Charcot, Fére etal. But, alas! for all his pains he is 








ies ee ery 


laughed at by psychologists and psychiatrists, and 
his book, with Lombroso’s ‘‘ Man of Genius,” called 
curiosities of literature. 


* 

A bigger man than either Nordau or Lombroso 

came into the field in 1894. Wilhelm Hirsch, who com- 

pletely contravenes the Lombrosian theory that ‘the 

oddity of lunatics has nothing in common with the 
fertility in novel ideas that characterizes genius,” 


* 
* 


‘* «In different fields (as the author shows by de- 
tailed discussion) we see that the most diverse 
psychological elements constitute the man’s genius, 
and that qualities which in one case make its essence 
are in others actually incompatible with its activity. 
There are, therefore, no definite psychological quali- 
ties common to all geniuses. One would seek in vain 
identical features in Bismarck and Paganini, in 
Mozart and Napoleor.’ Even within one type there 
are tremendous differences, Goethe and Beethoven, 
for instance, having been men of mood and inspira- 
tion ; Schiller and Mozart, men of continuous activity 
independent of mood, working with will and critical re- 
flection. The mental elements are identical in the sane 
and the insane, the difference between these classes 
of men being one of proportion and mixture. With 
strong obsessions one needs a strong will to keep 
sound, just as with a large body one needs large legs 
to keep active. The excessive sensibility of a Goethe 





would have made a psychopath of him but for his 
extraordinary intellect and self control; with these 
additions it simply made him the mightier pattern of 
mankind. 

‘The logic which, because it finds hallucinations in 
crazy people, treats them thenceforward as an insane 
symptom, even where no other insane symptom is 
present, begs the question. Their existence in sane 
men should on the contrary be held to prove that they 
are not necessarily a morbid symptom. The ‘simple 
enumeration’ of geniuses with psychopathic traits, 
to prove the essential psychopathy of all genius 
{apart from the fact that by the same logic one could 
prove that being born on a Sunday, or having brown 
eyes, was genius’ essential condition] is carried out 
with no pretense to exactitude.” 

The above is the expression of Prof. William James. 
It covers the ground. 

* 

The childishness of Nordau in finding fault with 
the refrain in poetry is something incomprehensible. 
He abuses Rossetti for using this refrain, and calls it 
‘‘echolalia.” Then Shakespéare and all the balladists 
were fiercely smitten with ‘‘echolalia”—a pretty 
word, by the way, suggesting Poe, another degen- 
erate on Nordau’s fatal index. 


* 
a * 


The best thing that Professor James said of Nordau 
was ‘‘that he is himself a victim to insane delusions 
about a conspiracy (vide the preface to Degener- 
ation), and that he is an erotomaniac of the prudish 
sort, haunted by horror of other peoples’ sexuality.” 
That is very fine. I can see Max Simon grinding his 
teeth over the last—hypocrite and morbid sensualist 
that he is. 


” 


One more quotation from Mr. James: ‘The real 
lesson of the genius-books is that we should welcome 
sensibilities, impulses and obsessions, if we have them, 
so long as by their means the field of our experience 
grows deeper and we contribute the better to the race's 
stores ; that we should broaden our notion of health 
instead of narrowing it; that we should regard no 
single element of weakness as fatal—in short that we 
should not be afraid of life.” 


* 
” 


Nordau is as a poser as was the late Mr. O. O'Fla- 
herty Wilde. His pose is not the pose for beauty, 


but the pose for rottenness. He is a literary slop-jar. 


* 

Nordau’s head has been enlarged at the expense of 

his heart. He reminds me of one of those Strasbourg 

geese whose livers have been overfattened—very fine 
liver, but a very sick goose. 


His interminable manner of looking at life from 
what he calls the scientific view point is positively 
tiresome. He would weigh all, measure all, feel, test, 
touch, spy out and sneak undereverything. For him 
there is no Holy of Holies, no Ark of the Covenant. 
Allis hard, burnished, metallic, like a money changer’s 
voice, and as inflexible as steel. I cannot believe that 
the mystery of life is meant to be understood, Your 
poet, your musician experiences it, lives it, for it is 
not through our reason that we harmonize ourselves 
with nature—rather through the emotions. Tell this 
to Mispogah Max and he will call youa degenerate. 
And do you know that! am beginning to entertain the 
notion that he has not read all the books of the people 
he so glibly denounces, There are many, many 
slips that I could point out to you if time and tide 
but permitted. 


* 
* * 


About all the talk of modern civilization going to 
the dogs, because of its nerves statistics do not 
bear Nordau out in his gloomy prophecies. We are 
told by great authorities that our nerves are not over- 
worked, rather that they are notused enough ; that 
it is the virtue of nerves to be excitable; that 
modern nerves are, if anything, under-sensitive. 
And of course you know that insanity prevails much 
in the agricultural districts—that the farmers’ wife 
and daughter go to the madhouse and not the over- 
cultivated man of the city. Here again figures do 
not lie. 


. 

Of course the sacerdotal world must chuckle over 
this book, with its stigmatization of all modern art 
and literature as diabolical, anarchistic and submer- 
sive of morality. I do not doubt that Degenera- 
tion has furnished and will continue to furnish the 
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text for many a thundering sermon against Tolstoi, 
Ibsen and Zola. 

“Even thine own brands thee as infamous and 
evil,” cry parson and priest. But art does not 
want Nordau. He should have been a cheesemonger, 
not a critic. 

” ! * 

And now a horrid suspicion haunts me, Can this 
Nordau be laughing up his sleeve at the whole 
Western Hemisphere for taking him seriously? If 
this is so he is the greatest example of a submerged 


humorist on record. . 
* * 


His portrait shows usa handsome, middle aged man 
with Semitic features and decidedly melancholy eyes. 
He is a bachelor, living in Paris, and is fond of ath- 
letics. He is at present writing a play. Heavens! 
what a chance for Ibsen and Maeterlinck ! 

* * 

His smashing butterflies with his brutal axe, as in 
the case of the Decadents, was uncalled for. Why 
writhe in paroxysms over those delicately morbid ich- 
neumons of literature? Whocares for their pretty 
painted bubbles which break so soon! For the most 
part their conceits are very entertaining, and every 
now and then a big fellow is hatched out—look at 
Verlaine. He, with a finer sense of humor, chris- 
tened the movement ‘‘Cymbalistes,” which is deli- 


ciously exact. - 
o * 


Young musicians need not be alarmed at Nordau's 
attack on Wagner. It consists of nothing but warmed 
over criticisms of Hanslick, Nietsche and other anti- 
Wagnerians. Nordau is furious because Wagner 
recognized the myth as the only foundation for his 
music drema, After abusing the present, as Nordau 
does, what can he expect of Wagner? If the com- 
poser had built his librettos on modern themes, 
Nordau would have called all heaven to witness that 
the Past—-the age of romance, chivalry—contained 
the only fit material for chromatic treatment. 

Nordau is positively idiotic when he speaks of 
Wagner's want of musical scholarship, his dread of 
genuine study, of counterpoint, &c. Good God! has 
the fool ever heard Die Meistersinger or Tristan and 
Isolde? Or does he know counterpoint when he 
hears it? I doubt it seriously. He presumes—Nor- 
dau presumes—to question Wagner's mighty musi- 
cianship. Presently I will lose my temper and say 
some of those abusive and nasty things Mr. Howells 


speaks of : 
* * 


In one place Nordau writes of ‘‘ leit motifs coldly 
pasted together, as if by the labor of a conscientious 
registrar.” When you recall the rich glow, the color, 
the abounding vitality and the marvelous contra- 
puntal knowledge displayed in a Wagner score, pity 
fills your breast for this ignorant savage, who, with 
al) civilization at his elbow, prefers to sit in the dark- 
ened tub of his intellect and cry out: ‘Ye are all 
fools, I am the only true genius!” 

. ‘a cm 

There are stiil darker depths unexplored. Nordau 
has, as is inevitable, imitators. In a_ serious 
German monthly, called the Gese//scha/t, and in the 
January number, I find a remarkable article called 
*“Bayruth and Homo Sexuality.” It is by Dr. 
Oskar Panizza, of Munich, and contains the most un- 
blushing allegations as to the personal character of 
Richard Wagner. Now Wagner was no saint—few 
musicians are—but if I were in Frau Cosima’s boots 
I would either sue this Dr. Panizza or else have him 
soundly horsewhipped. His charges against Wagner- 
ism are wholesale, and probably delighted the dirty 
mind of Nordau. There is a conspiracy of filth 
abroad, and it aims at the destruction of the fair 
names of men whose spiritual bread is our daily sus- 
tenance, These attacks have gone far enough; even 
Beethoven's character has not escaped the drag net 
of the muck hunters. 

You will understand now why I am so serious and 
indignant cbout the Nordau matter. He is not a 
harmless writer, but a very dangerous one. With the 
factitious pretence of pointing out the evils of mod- 
ern culture he has contrived to disseminate his own 
damnable doctrines of degradation. After reading 
him you wonder if the sky is blue, if children’s voices 
are sweet, if Mozart will ever woo you, or Keats 
ever win you. He leaves an odious taste on your 


mental palate; and let us have done with the ili 


favored lout by quoting for his epitaph his own words 
about Richard Wagner : 

‘His fury has either ridiculously significant aims or 
simply beats the air. He either gives no earnest 
thought to improvement or hatches astoundingly 
mad projects for making the world happy. As 
fundamental frame of mind is persistent rage against 
everything and everyone, which he displays in venomous 
phrases, savage threats and the destructive mania of 


wild beasts.” 
¥* $ % 


There you have Max Nordau epitomized by Max 


Nordau, and I hope the rest is silence. 
JaMEs GipBonS HUNEKER. 





Archer Appointed. 


N event which is outside of the ordinary circle 
A of things, especially in this country, has just trans- 
pired in Pittsburg. This event is the engagement of an 
official city organist for Pittsburg. 

There has been a great deal of interest manifested in the 
outcome of the commissioners’ work in selecting a man 
who could bring with him ability of such a character as 
would cement all factions into aharmonious unit. This 
has been accomplished in the wise selection of Frederic 
Archer, of Chicago. 

Mr. Archer was here yesterday and signed an agree- 
ment which binds him as a resident of this city for three 
years. During this time Mr. Archer is to give two organ 
recitals each week, deliver at least six lectures each year, 
as well as drill and conduct through each season a large 
chorus for public concerts. Mr. Archer will take up his 
residence among us about October. 

For the duties named the city organist will receive a 
salary of $4,000 per annum. This is a princely price, when 
compared with the salary of Dr. Bridge, organist of West- 
minster Abbey, who receives $1,500 per annum for his ser- 
vices, which consist of fourteen church services per week. 
However, Mr. Archer is worth all he gets. Before Mr. 
Archer returned to Chicago he expressed his views in the 
following manner: 

** I believe that Pittsburg contains the possibilities of be- 
coming the musical centre of the country. There is an un- 
equal field and opportunity, and it was the desire to be- 
come identified with this great work which has had the 
greatest weight with me ir determining to accept the offer 
of your trustees. There is not such another music hall in 
the country, and it is my purpose to do all I can to make it 
a centre of musical growth and development as well as 
amusement.” 

ir. Archer was asked his reasons for making such a re- 
markable statement about Pittsburg. ‘‘ Has Pittsburg 
any advantages beyond those possessed by Chicago or 
Boston?” ‘It certainly has,” he replied, and then he con- 
tinued : 

‘The musical opportunities and activity which will cen- 
tre in the new music hall will be in the hands of liberal 
patrons of the art for art’s sake. In other cities high grade 
entertainments have passed into the control of a class of 
musical ‘entrepreneurs,’ whose aim is to make money. 
Consequently the entertainments lose in spirit and attrac- 
tiveness. What I have seen of your society here leads me 
to believe that it is appreciative. There is no society or 
true love of art in Chicago—nothing but business. You 
speak of Boston ; I lived there two years, and it is vastly 
overrated in culture of every kind. Most of it is very 
superficial. I do not say but what some of the most refined 
circles appreciate the best in music and art, but I am talk- 
ing of Boston asa whole. Of course, high class entertain- 
ments are well patronized, but that counts for nothing. 
You had a season of German opera here. So did they. 
People will always go to that kind of thing for sure if it is 
sufficiently expensive. We have been having the Thomas 
concerts in Chicago. They were liberally patronized, but 
I am satisfied that not more than one in 100 of the audience 
really understood and enjoyed what they heard. 

**I donot expect wonders of the Pittsburg public, but I 
believe it capable of intelligent appreciation and will strive 
to make my work educational as well as entertaining. I do 
not believe in superzsthetic programs, which onlya select 
few can understand. I wish to arrange mine so that there 
will be something for everybody to appreciate. They will 
be briefly explained. A lighter work, well and artistically 
performed, receives a new interest and meaning, and is the 
first step toward something higher. The organ, more than 
any other instrument, is fitted for this kind of work on ac- 
count of its numerous orchestral and other effects. The 
illustrated lectures will also be of immense advantage in 
this work. The history of music, orchestral analyses and 
like subjects will be treated in language which everybody 
can understand. 

‘I do not wish you to think that this feature of the work 
will be made to overshadow the amusement which the peo- 
ple of Pittsburg undoubtedly have a right to expect from 
their magnificent new hall and instrument. I think the 
recitals will prove sterling attractions, and that the other 





things will be an important aid tothatend. The organ 


should be a splendid one, not the largest in the country, 
but placed toadvantage. The Auditorium organ in Chicago 
is inefficient, though larger than the one we will have here. 
So far as I am able to judge, the acoustic properties of the 
Carnegie Hall can scarcely be improved upon. Of course 
it will be necessary to wait for the organ to pronounce de- 
finitely upon that. I believe there is a field here for splen- 
did results. The possibilities are almost inexhaustible. 
The project is under splendid and liberal auspices, and I 
feel as if here is a chance to perform the valuable work of 
my musical life.” 

Some time ago the question of style, architecture and 
make of organ was the perplexing thought, and as the 
committee appointed to decide this important matter was 
made up of gentlemen who know a great deal about notes 
which, although sound, are not musical in their character, 
the prospective position of the organ was very much criti- 
cised, 

Now, to have saved the committee the trouble of making 
alterationsin the plans—a practice which too often results 
in worse mistakes—would it not have been better to have 
first selected the organist for the place, then, given the 
matter of organ construction into his hands? 

But the organ, which is of the finest, and was made by 
the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, is almost ready to 
ship and be erected in the Carnegie Music Hall. Mr. 
Archer’s coming here in such a capacity will certainly do 
much for musical Pittsburg. SIMEON BIssELL. 








The Festival at Troy.—The report of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association Convention held at 
Troy reached Tue Musicat Courter office too late for pub- 
lication in this issue. The full details will be printed in 
next week’s issue, July 10. 

London’s New Singer.—Mlle. Maria Lafargue, 
whose London performance in Guernica has excited admira- 
tion, was born 1n the Basque provinces twenty-three years 
ago. Her musical capacity was discovered by the Comtesse 
de la Rochefoucauld, who sent her to study at the Conser- 
vatoire, where she won the first prize for opera, and last 
year she was immediately engaged by the National Acad- 
emy of Music, where she created Desdemona in Othello. 
She has a fine face, a voice strong and pure and dramatic 
power of a high order.—Exchange. 

Saint-Saens’ Menagerie.— Whether true or not 
the statement in the foreign papers that Dr. Saint-Saéns 
has composed a humorous Fantaisie zoologique entitled 
Le Carnaval des Animaux opens up a very happy idea. 
The slow movement is said to be The Approach of the 
Lion, but the alleged third movement, The March of the 
Tortoise, ought to be even still slower. The first move- 
ment is said to be devoted to the elephant, the scherzo to 
the kangarou, and so forth. It would be a pity if the story 
were only one of cock and bull.—Loudon News. 

A New Work.—tThe first performance was given at 
Covent Garden last Saturday of one act of the opera 
Petruccio, by Alick McLean, a Scotch composer of only 
twenty-three years. It is the winner of a prize offered to 
British composers, and its production has been awaited 
with considerable curiosity. It is a light, pleasing compo- 
sition of genuine musical merit. It contains crudities, and 
some portions were poorly presented, but it introduces a 
composer from whom striking work will probably come 
later, and the audience received it with much enthusiasm, 
and greatly enjoyed the confusion of the youthful composer 
when he received the prize from Mme. Patti and congratu- 
lations from Sir Augustus Harris.-—Suz. 











MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO or STRING QUARTET. 


Address until October 15: 
Corner 13th and K Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C 


THE M INE RE ITA Available for engage- 
» ments in the Eastern 
States and ‘Canada, 


for short tours during the season and for a tour to the Pacific Coast 
in the Spring of 1896. The Misses HEINE will also accept engage- 








,ments for ensemble playing (Sonatas, Trios and Quartettes) and a 


limited number of pupils. For terms and dates address 
114 E, 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Address until September 15: MAYVILLE, WIs. 





New and Successful Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO., London. 
E. SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED SONGS. 


Where Shadows Are Not (in four keys), ° ‘ F. H. Cowen 

Say, Yes! Mignon, and Amorita (each in two keys), Guy d’Hardelot 

Spring ls Here, She Loves Me (each in three keys), Edith A. Dick 
SPARKLING DANCE MUSIC, 

Bridesmaids’ Barn Dance (Milton Wellings); Gipsies' Barn Dance 
(Celian Kottaun) ; Al Fresco Barn Dance (Clifford), etc., etc. 
COMIC OPERAS AND BURLESQUES. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’Amico Fritz, I. Rantzau, Djamileh, 
Philemon et Baucis, Signa, Lady of Longford and Quentin Durward. 
LONDON: E, ASCHERBERG & CO. 

NEW YORK; EH. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
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Technic. 


ROM the viewpoint of the artist, all the world 

is included within the realm of art, in so far as art 

is striving toward perfect expression. For this men are 
working, each in his own way. If they are earnest workers 
they devote to this end every energy of their existence ; 
they apply to its attainment every faculty with unfailing 
faithfulness. Even the child learning to walk strains mus- 
cle and nerve again and again in its various attempts. 
When it can walk with ease and enjoyment it has accom- 
plished an artistic task. The man in business, by years 
of application and practice, becomes an expert in his deal- 
ings and manipulations ; he becomes an artist in his line. 
Speaking broadly, an artist is therefore one who, after 
applying his whole self to the attainment of an object, be- 
comes so perfect in the means, mechanism or technic that he 
can give full expression to his ideas with perfect freedom. 
In the attainment of one kind of mechanism limited 
range is given to one’s ideas, and in the attainment of an- 
other kind of mechanism infinite range is given. A cobbler, 
perfect in mechanism, can express his ideas only in various 
kinds of shoes ; a pianist, perfect in mechanism, possesses a 
power with which he can express all that is great and noble 
in life, all that is sublime and ideal in aspiration. 
Psychologically, association considered as the beginning 
of habit is the means toa mechanism. ‘To form a habit as- 
sociation made once or or twice is not sufficient ; it must be 
made times without number. Association first gives chaotic 
material a definite form, which persistent association makes 
habitual to our natures. By this perfectly natural process 


we become possessed of a way of action, a means to an. 


end. Ideas and acts become so closely united that they 
follow one another without the intervention of conscious- 
ness, the will being needed only to start the series. Habit 
transfers ideas and acts from the world of consciousness to 
the world of unconsciousness. 

The object in doing this is to relieve the mind from the 

burden of the how and allow it to work freely in the realm 
of the what. Therefore as the formation of a mechanism 
is a perfectly natural process, the presence of mechanisms 
in our nature is unavoidable. The use of these different 
mechanisms as tools makes all our actions more or less ar- 
tistic. Now the question arises why we call some men 
artists and others not. Sculpture, painting and music are 
the ‘‘art sisters three,” but among the arts we also find 
architecture, poetry and the drama. The mechanic and 
the musician may have equally perfect mechanisms, but the 
fundamental distinction between them lies in the different 
ends to which they apply their mechanisms. The high aim 
of the artist is to embody the idea of organic life. Other 
occupations have lower ends in view. ‘‘ They have no free 
value,” and can only lead to the production of an article. 
To be what is called an artist one must animate with inde- 
pendent life such materials as stone, colors, tones and 
words. How to do this constitu\es artistic training. There 
is divine fire in many a bosom, but it is too often smoth- 
ered because never freed. It consumes itself within its 
narrow bounds, because never aitorded an outlet. The 
magic hand of technic alone would open gates and chan- 
nels and so allow full expression. After a technic has been 
acquired, bounds are set for this freed activity. With a 
perfect art technic at command one possesses a means for 
the fullest and freest expression possible. The acquiring 
of technic therefore should be to the artist a great responsi- 
bility, a sacred duty, for once having mastered it, he is to 
enter the widest and grandest field of the universe. 

The technic of the sculptor and painter involves primarily 
the training of the mind and the eye; the hand, with com- 
paratively little training, will then execute what the mind, 
guided by the eye, dictates. The poet’s training is almost 
entirely mental. The actor and the musician require men- 
tal and physical training. True, the actor is obliged to dis- 
cipline all muscles of the body, and the musician only those 
of the hand and arm or the throat and mouth; but if all 
muscles were obliged to attain the same degree of pro- 
ficiency as those of the pianist’s hand the actor’s life would 
have to extend over ages of time. The musician's mental 
discipline, far from being insignificant, as is often supposed, 
is singularly severe. Therefore the musician must be 








trained physically and mentally ; physically more than any 
other artist, and mentally quite as much so. To acquire a 
technic of the hand ‘* fit to grapple with the appalling difii- 
culties of music” is along and complicated task ; to acquire 
what might be called a technic of the mind, or the concept, 
is no less complicated. _ 

The history of technic shows us that some music educat- 
ors have laid the weight of stress on the physical and others 
on the mental training. The necessity of technic was rec- 
ognized in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Bach 
was the first to have a thorough comprehension of the hand 
structure. Haydn, Mozart and Clementi open the second 
period in the history of music technic. Haydn and Mozart 
began the modern era by breaking away from previous re- 
ligious spiritualism and thereby broadening the conception 
of musical art. There was established, therefore, a greater 
necessity for technic. Mozart and Clementi were both emi- 
nent performers, and being rivals were the founders of 
two opposing schools. In Mozart, the representative of 
the Vienna school, technic and conception were in true har- 
mony. In Clementi, the representative of the English 
school, technic was more predominant. The Viennese 
school, under Mozart's successors, Hummel and Moscheles, 
developed the mechanical tosuch a great degree of perfec- 
tion that a rupture between technic and conception was be- 
ginning to be apparent. Still later with Czerny technic be- 
gan to be cultivated for its own sake. 

The English school, beginning with the great technical 
perfection of Clementi, developed a higher tendency of con- 
ception in Cramer. Beethoven stands between these two 
schools, and, like Bach and Mozart, aimed at a harmonious 
coalescence of conception and technic. He developed his 
technic only to such a degree of perfection as was neces- 
sary to fulfill the requirements of expression, and has been 
sometimes accused of negligence in regard toit. His fear 
that the high development of the mechanical in piano play- 
ing would banish all genuineness of emotion from music 
did prove true. It would have seemed strange, however, 
if technic had halted in its development. 

The brilliant virtuosity of the last representative of the 
Viennese school made technic almost a separate branch of 
art. The third period recognized that technic had attained 
its high development to the neglect of expression. When 
expression was developed, however, technic in turn was 
found inadequate. The field of earlier technic now ap- 
peared almost like a ‘‘ microscopic portrait” in comparison 
to the new demands that arose. What seemed like tremen- 
dous efforts to earlier masters now served as a starting 
point of interest to pianists. For a considerable time the 
display of mechanical skill alone was the aspiration of the 
performer, and the demand of the public. Dreyschock, in 
his later years, finally made technic subservient to idea. 
Liszt now came forward as the high priest who united con- 
ception with technic. Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann then crowded into the ranks to help maintain *‘a 
spiritual counterpoise over against the extravagances of 
virtuosity.” 

Although technic and conception now stand on an equal 
footing, it is affirmed by some that the development of the 
former alone is tendency of modern times. One prominent 
music educator in particular goes so far as to claim that 
keyboard practice is a waste of time, and that the develop- 
ment of music conception is the only necessity for virtuosity. 
‘«* Nature will work out the means,” he says, ‘‘if we willonly 
accustom ourselves to music thinking.” So strongly does 
his mind dwell on the music idea that technic becomes to 
him something to be despised. How difficult passages can 
be executed by mastering them mentally will ever remain 
a mystery to musicians who have attained any degree of 
proficiency ; and how a music conception can be developed 
by simply grasping in the air, as it were, will ever remain 
a problem to psychologists. In an argument for mental! 
technic, the late Hans von Biilow is cited as being able to 
perform a piece of music after having read it throug 1 away 
from the piano. Hans von Biilow’s hands would not have 
been such obedient servants of his mind had they not for 
years been severely subjected to training. It would have 


been a pity indeed if his stored up power had been of no use, 
Thus both physical and mental power are absolutely neces- 
sary for the musician. 


Physical power alone is sad indeed, 


but mental power alone is perhaps still sadder, for the energy 
that might produce great results is spent in struggling with 
stiff joints and untrained nerves, or remains wholly passive. 
A technic equal to the highest demands can be acquired 
only by hard, ceaseless, patient practice, combined with 
mental insight and concentration. In the service of the 
loftiest ideal technic then fulfills its proper function by mak- 
ing the fingers a perfect means of expression. 
InmMA Hapzsits, University of Michigan, 


PRIZES FOR MUSICIANS. 











An Opportunity for Composers. 


HE extraordinary reputation gained by the 
£olian within the last few years among the 
best class of professional and amateur musicians in 
this country and in Europe is due chiefly to the 
capacity of the instrument to reproduce the musical 
idea in its musical sense without the defects of autom- 
atism. 

The past 100 years have given us innumerable cases 
of musical instruments operated by mechanical de- 
vices, which in many instarices gave an exact repro- 
duction, but these instruments were all automatic 
in the sense that their reproductions were purely 
mechanical repetitions. 

The AZolian occupies a position entirely distinct 
from the automatic, mechanical, reproductive ma- 
chine. It is an individuality because it enables the 
individual musician or player in utilizing the mechan- 
ism not merely to reproduce the composition, but to 
perform it as he wills ; that is, in accordance with his 
musical intellectuality or his conception of the inten- 
tions and purposes of the composer. 

In the development of the instrument its repertory 
has invaded the realm of all classes of classical com- 
positions, such as the great standard symphonies, 
the renowned overtures and great piano compositions 
and arrangements of operas, including the unrepudi- 
ated works of Richard Wagner, such as the Tetral- 
ogy, the Meistersinger, Tristan, &c. 

It may be of interest to the musician to learn that 
the compositions played by the Molian are arranged 
for the perforated rolls used in conjunction with the 
mechanical devices from the scores of the works 
themselves, and not from any arrangement of the 
piano. That is to say, there is no paraphrasing. 

Up to date the manufacturers of the AZolian have 
had all their adaptations and arrangements for the 
olian made under their own auspices, but, desirous 
ot obtaining a variety of ideas, they are now offering 
the following prizes to composers, who are invited at 
the same time to inspect the AZolian at 18 West 
Twenty-third street in order first to study its capaci- 
ties and resources : 

For the best arrangement of a classical overture of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, Rubinstein, I'schai- 
S100” Saint-Saéns, Brahms or any great composer, 
For the best arrangement of a classical waltz, 
either one of Chopin's waltzes for the piano or a great 
orchestral waltz of Strauss or Rubinstein or such, 


100. 
For the best arrangement of _ part of a great 
modern symphony by Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns or a symphonic movement or symphonic poem, 
$100. 

For an arrangement of a classical march by Schu- 
bert, Raff, Rubinstein, Richard Wagner or others of 
standard authority, $100. 

The prizes will be awarded in the usual method by 
three judges, one of whom is to be selected by the 
£Eolian Company, another by THE MusICAL COURIER 
ComPANy, and the third by these two judges. 

Their names will be announced hereafter, and in 
the meantime those composers who are reflecting 
upon a competition are invited to visit the Molian 
Company in New York city or any of its numerous 
branches in the large cities of the United States, 
where the same courtesies will be extended to them 
that are extended at the New York offices. 








FRIEDA SIMONSON, 


The Celebrated Youthful Pianist. 


THE PRESS OF TWO CONTINENTS 
UNITE IN HER PRAISE. 





Toured with Patti, Melba, Albani and Sir Augustus 
Harris’ Operatic C ts, i d 


American tour last season with Victor Herbert. 


PIANO RECITALS, MOSICALS, CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM REARDON, Steinway Halil, 
New York, 











AM, 


Pri, 1 Donna Contralto. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Past two seasons Contralto at 
the following Festivals; Worces- 
ter, Springfield, New Bedford, In- 
dianapolis, Hartford, Providence, 
Ann Arbor, Columbus, Toledo, 
Pittsfield, and numerous concerts. 

ADDRESS 


965 PARK AVENUE, 


Gio. 


New York College of Music 


128 & 180 EAST 58th STREET, 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 





The College will Remain Open the Entire Season. 





NEW CHICAGO MUSIC HOUSE. 


THE STRAUSS MUSIC CO., 


267-269 WABASH AVENUE. 


A d th f; STEINWAY HALL. 
etl ef 2s Half a block from the AUDITORIUM. 
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Virginia Claire.—Virginia Claire, solo autoharpist, has 
been engaged to make an extensive tour, beginning Sep- 
tember 2, and traveling with her mother, Mrs. Lulu Wan- 
enton, the reader. The route will extend to California, 
thence through Central America, British Honduras, back 
to Texas and over the Southern States. It is their inten- 
tion to remain out nine months. Mr. William H. Case, 
the manager of the autoharp studio, avers that Miss Claire 
is the first child solo autoharpist to enter the field. 

Damrosch at the Academy.—It looks now as if Mr. 
Walter Damrosch and his German company would appear 
in the Academy of Music next spring. The negotiations 
for the Metropolitan Opera House have thus far been pro- 
ductive of no results, 


Kansas Oity.—Mr. and Mrs. S. Kronberg, Rudolf King 
and Frangois Boucher, of the Kronberg Conservatory of 
Music. Kansas City, Mo., have been giving concerts in some 
of the larger cities of Kansas recently, and met with great 
success everywhere, 

The ninth recital at the above conservatory took place 
Jane 25 before a very large and brilliant audience, on which 
occasion an elaborate and diversified program was carried 
through with the success that has always characterized 
these entertainments. 

The concert was the occasion of bringing out some of 
the advanced pupils of the piano, violin and vocal classes, and 
Rudolf King, Frangois Boucher and S. Kronberg also 
contributed their share to the interesting program. 

Toseff; Returning.—Rafael Joseffy is expected home 
about July 8. 

Philip Phillips Dead.—Philip Phillips, well known as 
the singing evangelist, died in Delaware, Ohio, recently at 
the age of sixty-one. 

Dead.—Eugene Bianchi died at San Francisco. He 
came to this country in 1837, and was at one time a famous 
operatic tenor. His wife, Mme. Blanchi Montadelo, was a 
celebrated soprano, and died about a year ago. 

Varmer Returns.—Mr. A. Edwin Farmer, a talented 
young pianist, has just returned to this country after five 
years’ study in Leipsic. Mr. Farmer was at one time a 
pupil of Mr, William H, Sherwood, and displayed such 
marked musical gifts that he was sent to Leipsic. There 
he studied with Bruno Zwintscher and Kar] Reinecke, and 
made rapid progress. Before returning, Mr. Farmer went 
to Florence, and enjoyed the advantages of criticism from 
the distinguished Italian pianist Buonamici. He will de- 
vote himself to teaching, and will be heard in concert 
some time next season, 


J. Piszarello.—The well-known musician J. Pizzarello 
has signed a contract with the National Conservatory for 
next year as the principal of vocal sight reading and theory 
of music. 

After a very busy season Mr. Pizzarello wil! seek recrea- 
tion this summer at Richfield Springs, N. Y., where he can 
be found at the Spring House. 

Jessie Shay at Troy.—Jessie Shay took part in the 
three concerts of the musical convention, which met last 
week at Troy, N.Y. As usual, Miss Shay met with suc- 
cess and applause. 

Gone to Europs.—Kathrin Hilke and Eric Bushnell 
were among the number who sailed fur Europe last Wednes- 
day. They accompanied a party of organists, and expect 
to sing at the Gloucester Cathedral, St. Paul's in London 
and Notre Dame in Paris. 

The Music Teachers’ Jonvention.—This week St. Louis 
will welcome in convention the members of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, The professors, to the 
number of probably between 400 and 500, will hold a four 
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days’ session in the Germania Theatre. The association is 
a very practical one, and the program of proceedings will 
include the reading and discussion of papers, all of them of 
interest to the musical world, and the majority of them 
dealing directly with the best way to teach music to 
both young and old. The association is about eighteen 
years old. 

Seidl at Brighton.—The summer season at Brighton 
Beach began last Saturday. Mr. Anton Seidl and his or- 
chestra play every afternoon and evening. Emil Fischer 
and Lillian Blauvelt were the solo singers last Saturday. 
July 12 Mr. Leopold Winkler, the pianist, will play with 
Mr. Seidl. 

Meyn at Cold Spring Harbor.—The baritone Hein- 
rich Mey will summer at Forest Lawn, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I. Until September 1 he will sing at the Brick 
Church, Thirty-seventh street and Fifth avenue, in this 
city. 

Ado'ph Bauer at the Tivolii—Adolph Bauer, who had 
trouble with the proprietors of the San Francisco Tivoli 
and left about a year ago to take the position of musical 
director of the Della Fox Opera Company, has been re- 
instated to the place he had held for many years. Joseph 
Hirschbach, who succeeded him, is out. 

Vocal Recital at Lincoln, Neb.—The annual vocal re- 
cital of the pupils of Mrs. Kate B. Cheney at St. Paul's. 
Church, took place Wednesday evening, June 26, under 
the auspices of the Epworth League : 

Piano solo, introductione et Valse Lente, Sieveking, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Sanderson ; Under the Leaves, Holst, Good Night, Beloved, Nevin, 
Myrtle Irene Wilson ; "Twas in the Month of May, Nevin ; At Seven- 
teen, Signe Hibbe, Nellie King Griggs; What Can I Fear? De Koven, 
Edgar C. Tuckerman ; harp solo, selected, Helen Marie Burr; Of 
Thee I'm Thinking, Strelezki, Mae Adelia Burr ; Calm is the Night, 
Bohn; La Serenata, Tosti, Mrs. John B. Wright; Nobil Donna, Meyer- 
beer, Agnes Carvline Sewell; At Parting, Rogers ; nocturne, Chad- 
wick, Pauline Maud Oakley ; harp solo, selected, Helen Marie Burr; 
barcarolle, Torry, Harriet Adele Simons; Spring Song, Mattei, 
Josephine Finigan ; Com e Bello, Donizetti, Bessie May Turner, 

Joha Towers.—John Towers, the musician and musical 
litterateur, has left Utica, where he was connected with 
the Conservatory of Music, to take a like position at Dr. 
Eberhard's Grand Conservatory of Music in this city, 

Heinrich Meyn.—The well-known baritone, Heinrich 
Meyn, of this city, sang recently at the inaugural concert 
at the Waterbury, Conn., Second Congregational Church, 
where he is a favorite. He received much applause and 
had to sing encores to his numbers. The Waterbury Xe- 
publican says: 

His voice, which is powerful, flexible and used with much discrim- 
jnation, rang out to advantage in the new church. 

The Beethoven School, of Meadville,—The commence- 
ment exercises of the Beethoven School of Music, at Mead- 
ville, on June 17 and 18, proved highly satisfactory to the 
faculty and the pupils. A severe program was admirably 
given on the first night by Miss Kingsley, Mrs. DixSon, 
Miss Brookhouser, Miss Lyon, Messrs. Betts, Sackett and 
Bush. On the second evening the following was the pro- 
gram: 

Overture, Il Barbiere di Seviglia, Rossini, Miss Kingsley, Mrs. Dix- 
Son; Fear Not Ye, O Israel, Creole Lover's Song, Buck, Mr. Betts; 
Fantasie Impromptu, op. 6, Chopin; Moment Musicale, Moszkowski, 
Mr. Bush; reading, King Robert of Sicily, Miss Storey ; Cavatina, 
Raff; Scherzo, op. 18, No. 2, Moszkowski, Miss Lyon; Watchman’'s 
Song, Weidt; She Alone Charmeth My Sadness (opera, La Reine de 
Saba), Gounod, Mr. Sackett ; Nocturne, op. 17, Brassin ; Rondo Brill- 
iante, op. 62, Von Weber, Miss Brookhouser. 

The school is now in its fifth year, and has given 154 re- 
citals during this period; also numefous lectures. Geo. W. 
DixSon is the director. 

Januschowsky Eagaged.—The following cablegram 


was received in this office last Monday : 
“ LONDON, July 1. 


“ Abbey & Grau have engaged Georgine von Januschow- 
sky as dramatic prima donna for their German perform- 
ances next season.” 

Caperton Sails.—Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, with her little 
daughters, sailed for Germany on Saturday, June 29. Mrs. 
Caperton will introduce her pupil, Mr. Johann Zeyher, in 
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Dresden and he will then go to Italy, where he will begin 
his operatic career under the direction of Lamperti, who 
places Mrs. Caperton's pupils as soon as they are prepared. 

Sailed.—Watkins-Mills the English basso, sailed from 
Montreal for London June 22. He will return in April, 
1896. 


The Manning College, Minneapolis.—The Manning 
College announces the engagement of Max Decsi, of Vienna, 
late of Kansas City, as its vocal instructor for the coming 
year. Decsi makes a specialty of operatic performances 
with his pupils, and in the early fall will produce one of our 
standard operas at a local theatre. He will be assisted by 
Walter Petzet, musical director, and Fritz Schmitz, pro- 
fessor of violin and viola. 


Elizabeth Northrop’s Fall Tour.—Elizabeth Northrop 
will spend the summer in Portland, Me., and next October 
she will begin an extended tour with the Franz Wilczek 
Concert Company. 


California in Pennsylvania.—A very successful con- 
cert was given at California, Pa., recently by Keffer’s 
orchestra, assisted by the Thursday Night Musical Society, 
of Brownsville. The whole was under the direction of 
Prof. Karl Keffer, who has charge of the music depart- 
ment in the Normal school at that place. One feature of 
the concert was the program of the juvenile orchestra, 
composed of twenty-five children from six to fifteen 
years of age. This was the ninth concert given by the 
orchestra with Professor Keffer as director. Mr. L. Ross 
Lewis played a flute solo. Other prominent numbers were 
Overture and War March of the Priests, from Athalie; 
Mendelssohn's Capricio, for piano, with orchestra accom- 
paniment, by Miss Emily Taylor, of Brownsville; Schu- 
bert’s piano quintet, and the two choruses, Soldiers’ 
Chorus, from Faust, and the Bridal Chorus, from the Rose 
Maiden. 


Flechter Arrested.—Victor Flechter, a dealer in violins, 
who has an office at 23 Union square, New York. was 
arrested last week charged with the theft of the now famous 
Stradivarius which has figured so frequently in the daily 
press of late as having been lost or stolen from Jean Joseph 
Bott, now deceased. He was taken to Jefferson Market 
Police Court on June 27, and at a hearing before Justice 
Simms the case was postponed until Saturday last owing to 
the sudden illness of Mrs. Bott. When the case was called 
on Saturday it was again postponed until Friday next, 
July 5. 

OR SALE—One-half interest in a well-established con- 
servatory of music, employing eight teachers, and lo- 
cated in one of the largest Western cities—a fine opening 
for a first-class vocal or piano teacher, who may write us 
with or without references, to purchase. Address ‘* Confi- 
dential,” Office of Tue Musicat Courier. 
N energetic young man, eight years instructor 
A in one of the largest musical colleges in this country 
(still holds the position), wishes to change to a position as 
head of the music department of some State university or 
seminary. Good pianist, very successful teacher, voice 
teacher and twelve years organist and choir director of one 
church. Address J. W. Clarkson, Cincinnati, Ohio, south- 
east corner Molitor and Highland avenue, Mount Auburn, 





Joseffy Plays.—Rafael Joseffy played tor the ben- 
efit of the Seaman’s Widows’ and Orphans fund in a con- 
cert given on board the steamship Kaiser Wilhelm II. June 
11. Mr. Joseffy played the second Liszt Rhapsody, a Schu- 
bert Moment Musicale and ar air by Pergolese. Mr. Al 
Neuman organized the affair, which netted 1,900 marks for 
the fund—an unusually large amount. 
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IOWA CITY. 
Iowa Ciry, Ia., June 26, 1895. 
Music Tracuers’ CONVENTION. 

HE convention of the lowa State music teachers 

opened last evening in the First Presbyterian Church. Al- 

though there was a considerable thunder storm raging, the at- 

tendence was large, the church being well filled with interested 
people. 

The exercises were opened with anorgan voluntary (Largo, 
Handel) by Dr. Gilarist, the regular organist of the church. 
Then came the address of welcome by the mayor of the city, 
which was short, well spoken and tothe point. The Ladies’ 
Quartet, from Des Moines, Miss Aikman director, sang My 
Pretty Jane very nicely and received a hearty encore, to which 
they responded. Then Mr. Tracy, from Des Moines, responded 
to the mayor’s speech of welcome. 

Mr. Smith, from Sioux City, sang an Ave Maria. He hasa fine 
tenor voice and did the song justice. A cornet solo followed, 
Non é Ver, but it was played with so much force and unction 
that my ear-drums have been seriously out of order ever since ; 
the player was encored and gave another ear splitting piece. 
Evidently the man is unused to playing elsewhere than under 
the broad canopy of heaven! After this the people indulged in 
hand shaking and small talk. 

The chorus numbering about eighty voices was then called 
together and commenced rehearsing for the Wednesday evening 
concert. 

An exciting episode took place in the evening regarding what 
constituted a graduate of music. A contest for a prize was 
offered (for piano), for which there were fourentries. One of the 
young ladies has just graduated, but had not received her 
diploma. The other three were undergraduates and protested. 


Which was right ? 





Wepbnespay, JUNE 26. 


The session opened with another controversy on the subject. 
A committee of five decided it on a purely technical point, thus: 
‘* Persons are not graduates until they receive their diploma, 
though they may have passed a successful examination and ap- 
peared on a program as a graduate the day previous to receiv- 
ing it.” 

I call it a small hole to crawl out of ; although it may be legally 
correct, it is not morally so. We will appeal it up to the Ameri- 
can College of Music for an opinion. There was a good attend- 
ance to-day, and it may be said that this meeting was a success. 

At 10 a. M. James M. Tracy read a very interesting and schol- 
arly paper on Are State Music Teachers’ Associations Bene- 
ficial and Desirable? Inthe light of past experience he thought 
the question was a conundrum, though if properly organized and 
conducted they might be made beneficial and helpful. They 
need thorough reorganizing, renovating and better management. 
A paper on that old subject, Touch and Technic, by Mr. 
Jones, of Fort Dodge, was interesting but worn out. His table 
practice we could not asa pianist quite agree to. 

Mr. Doneley, of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, Ind., played 
a very elaborate program of organ music in a pleasing manner. 
I mean the people were pleased. Critically there were too many 
piano compositions to be representative of purely organ music 
The Ladies’ Quartet, from Des Moines, sang very successfully 
again to-day; they are winning much praise from everybody. 


The prize contest drew a large and interested audience. It was 
a good concert, each one of the contestants doing justice to 
music and themselves. Miss Lillie Stetson, of Des Moines Col- 
lege, got first prize (piano), and Mr. C. B. Rice, of Des Moines 
Music College, drew first vocal prize. 

Miss Stetson’s selection was Polonaise, op. 22, Chopin. To do 
the young lady justice, I will say she played remarkably well 
technically. Her interpretation was all that could be desired. 
All the contestants received hearty applause. We think this 
contest the greatest feature of the meetings, and hope all State 
associations will encourage their own State talent and outside 
talent less. When they do so there will be more success in at- 
tendance and interest, and the cause of musical education will 
be benefited thereby. The evening program was a varied and 
interesting one. The various numbers were all more or less in- 
terestingly carried out. 

The only fault to be found with it was that it was too long a 
program, as we did not get through till 11 o'clock. 

James M. Tracy. 


BUFFALO. 


Burrao, N. Y., June 22, 1895. 

4 pe more the « srry vacation time of the busy 

music man has rolled around, and soon most of us will seek 
hill and dale, seashore and countryside, there to become bicy- 
clists, gardeners, hammock haunters or general good-for-noth- 
ings for some weeks to come. Before leaving this fair city, 
however, mention is due to the several more or less—generally 
the latter—important pupils’ concerts given by the few of the 
many teachers here who have the ambition to exhibit their 
pupils in public. This year’s city directory has enrolled some 
120 teachers of music, and of these only eleven appear with their 
pupils in a public concert. 

The first of the latter was that of Mrs. E. M. Wood, who has a 
large class of young pianists under her charge, mostly school 
children of tender years. Her concert at the home of Mrs, F. C. 
Williams, of Oakland place, assisted by Miss Wright, soprano, 
produced fifteen pianists, who played solos and duets, by Gur- 
litt, Kirchner, Thomé, Gillet, Hiller, Chopin, Chaminade and 
Kullak, this being the complete list : Misses Gregory, Hickman, 
Wilcox, Williams, Bird, Cornell, Bissell, Wright, Haist, Sweet, 
and Masters Stevenson and Hodge. I would suggest that uni- 
formity of languagein the printed program would be desirable ; 
here was German, French, English and Spanish—why not all 
English ? How many people in an ordinary audience under- 
stand the meaning of La Lisonjera, or Wiegenliedchen, or 
Romance sans Paroles? Of course every musician does, but 
unfortunately audiences are not always composed of that class ! 
Let us have English on our programs. 

Mr. Johannes Gelbke’s annual concert at the Orpheus parlors 
was of a semi-professional nature, inasmuch asa string quintet 
from the Symphony peste assisted, with Miss Poppenverg, 
soprano, also a prof 1 positions by Diabelli, Bohm, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Hiren were .interpreted by twenty 
pianists of all ages and sizes, mainly the large and prosperous 
German-American element, in a degree of ability varying from 
the timid and feeble to the confident and brilliant. If I 
might venture to suggest, the beginners and those who have 
minimum talent would gain in confidence and repose by being 
associated with others in piano duets, trios and two-piano 
pieces ; the result would be to make the programs much more 
enjoyable, make possible the participation of more pupils and 
so be a gain all around. The Gesang section of the Turnverein 
also assisted in the concert giver's composition before men- 
tioned in these columns, Jubilate, Amen, one of Mr. Gelbke’s 
most dignified and worthy works, for male chorus, soprano solo, 
piano, organ and strings. 

Mr. Louise H,. Ramsden gave a students’ recital at her home, 
481 Pear] street, in which there appeared the Misses Palmatier, 
Fraser, Clark, Hennessy, Harkness, Mason, Ohlwein, Rodebaugh, 
Bragdon, Jacus, Riesberg, Masters Jaeger, Reynolds, Halladay 
and Jauch, assisted by Mrs. C. P. Stevenson, reader, and Mr. 
E. O. Jaeger, tenor. Mrs. Ramsden is my sister, and so I will 








add only that she has a singularly talented lot of pupils, and 
leave words of commendation to others. 

That the Buffalo School of Music, Miss Mary M. Howard prin- 
cipal, is doing earnest work was demonstrated in the 
recital and concert given by Miss Clara Geutzsch, assisted by the 
violin ensemble class and several professionals, on the Wth 
inst. 

Miss Geutzsch has true musical talent, plays with grace and 
correctness, and may some day achieve distinction as a pianist ; 
she seems a conscientious student, which is half the battle. She 
played Bendel’s charming Cascade du Chandron too sicwly 
withal, but very musically, and other solo pieces. 

The feature of the evening for me, however, was Miss Eliza- 
beth Clinton’s violin playing. A pupil of Mr, Schenck, she is 
already quite an artist, and the way she played De Beriot’s Fan- 
tasie de Ballet, op. 100, proves her talent and aptitude for her 
chosen instrument. Schumann’s Tréumerei was also prettily 
played, for four violins, unaccompanied. 

Miss Carolyn M. Cochrane's annual concert, with her large en- 
semble class of banjos, guitars and mandolins, drew a fine audi- 
ence to Twentieth Century Hall. Apart from the very good 
playing of these instrumentalists, who have been practicing 
together nearly all winter, Miss Halladay, ’cellist, and Miss Ada 
Prentiss, contralto, recently returned from Paris, where she 
studied for the past year, excited most interest. The former 
gets a good, manly tone out of her instrument, and Miss Prentiss 
is by far the prettiest girl and most promising young singer I 
have heard in many years. This combination, united with a new 
gown straight from the French capital, proved irresistible, 

Miss Flora E. Huie’s pupils did their teacher credit in a recital 
given at the Y. M. C, A., said to have lasted from 8 to il P. m. 
I wasn’t there and cannot swear to this. 

This is the special fault I have to find with most of these 
affairs; the programs are constructed without regard to their 
length, or the ‘‘staying” qualities of the audience. One hour 
and a half is long enough ! 

Mr. C. W. Laewen's twenty pupils appeared in various solo and 
duet selections for the piano in the concert given on the 4th 
inst., and he and Mr. W. C, Richter, violinist, played several 
duos. 

Mr. F. W. Riesberg and thirty pupils participated in his ninth 
annual concert, at Hedge’s Hall, last evening, before a large 
audience. Those heard in ensemble numbers were the Misses 
Clara Smith, Anna Smith, Anna Heintz, Rosa Cohn, Elizabeth 
McDermott, Ida Richtenstein, Mollie McCall, Gertrude Benson, 
Mildred Abell, Ida M tr, Cora B , Mrs. Visznska, of St. 
Catherines ; Elizabeth Cary, Julia Laycock, Anna Hazel, Gene- 
vieve Devine, Myrtie Distine, Effie Tracy, and Masters Otto 
Heintz, Otto Goehle and Eugene Lies. The soloists were Misses 
Collinson, Mensch and Willgansz, and Masters Kerr, Kessler and 
Grodzinsky. Miss Willgansz, Miss Collinson and Mr. Kerr are to 
be commended for their excellent technic. Marvin Grodzinsky is 
a talented child of seven who promises to do great things in the 
future. 

Mrs. Nellie M. Gould and Mrs, Etta Shew, as well as Mr. Hart- 
fuer, violinist (the latter concertmaster of our Symphomy Or- 
chestra), and the Buffalo Conservatory of Music (Messrs. Jacob- 
sen and Webster directors) gave public recitals, in which their 
pupils were the chief et .action, some ten of them appearing at 
the conservatory affair, 

Pinafore was given here nightly for one week by local ama- 
teurs, and very nicely, they say ; it was my busiest week and I 
did not hear it. In the cast were Misses Martin Lantz, Carolyn 
Eckert, Alice Powers ; Messrs. Hall, Lantz, Tilden, Spencer and 
others, and Mayor jewett's Potato Fund was accordingly bene- 
fited. 

The marriage fever among my pupils continues unabated, and 
this spring has seen Miss Eugenie Mayer become Mrs. Gustav 
Veit, of New York; Miss Bula Hubbell is now Mrs. Frederick 
W. Olmsted (of Cornell College) ; Miss Isabella Gibson is Mrs. 
Lawrence Gardner; Miss Lucy Horton is Mrs. Dr. Grosvenor 
Trowbridge ; Miss Maria Walker is Mrs. Dr. John Flagg, and 
Misses Alida Fitch, Emma Kimball, Nellie Lehmann and Mar- 


garet Warner are all now better halves; and so the science of 
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harmony becomes of in:mediate and practical value. May they 
never find any cross relations in the family! 

Auf wiedersehn eariy next season, and 'Rah for the Fourth of 
July and Tue Musicar Courier |! F. W. Riesperco. 


— —_—o-- 


CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 23, 1895. 
HE musical season has made its exit under an 
avalanche of remarkable pupils’ recitals. I will mention 
several briefly without producing the programs. 

A pupils’ recital of Professors Henninges and Colson took 
place at Association Hall. The work of the pupils reflected 
great credit upon their teachers, 

A history evening occurred at the Cleveland Schoo! of Music 
on June 10. Six essays told the history of opera. The essays 
were interspersed with piano selections by Misses Date, Klaus- 
ter, Meyer, Keidel and Killius, pupils of Jouannes Wolfram. On 
June 14 the quarterly and on June 21 the closing recital occurred 
at the School of Music. I append the program of the closing 
recital : , 

Polonaise in E, Weber-Liszt, Miss Belle Fauss (orchestral 
parts on organ); violin, Romanza, Svendsen, Mr. Fred Cummer ; 
Voi Che Sapete (Figaro), Mozart; When Love's Afar, Lioyd; 
Norwegian Song,- Loge, Mrs. Marguerite North; Courante, 
Minuet, Gigue, Minuet, Minuet, March, Bach-MacDowell, Miss 
Louise Perley; Still Is the Night, Bohm; Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, Dvor&k; The Sweetest Flower, Van der Stucken ; 
Beauty's Eyes, Tosti, Miss Josephine Dorland; Liebestraum, 
Liszt, Miss Florence Braukman; violin sonata, op. 13, Grieg, 
Miss Louise Hart and Mr. Walter G. Logan; Waldesrauschen, 
Liszt, Miss Louise Perley ; organ, Toccata, Dubois, Miss Ella 
Burrows. 

On June 6 Miss Helen A. Blackmer gave her graduation recital. 
Miss Blackmer interpreted MacDowell’s concerto in a most satis- 
factory way. 

Mr. Stephen Commery has arranged for a pupils’ recital on 
June 27. Mr. Commery is a very successful instructor, and has 
in charge a little prodigy of five years, who will play a Clementi 
sonatina at this recital. 

Wm. Votteller has written another capital march. His Cleve- 
land Gesangverein March is very popular. Large orders are 
received by him from all publishing houses. There is a time in 
one’s life to compose marches, and Votteller realizes that now. 

The academy conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame upholds 
a high standard of music, as became obvious at their graduation 
revital on Thurcday, June 20. 

Mr. E. Hugh Smith, of Detroit, the well-known tenor, assisted 
at the commencement of the Haroff School of Expression. The 
purity and senority of Mr. Smith's voice, as wel! as his mu- 
sicianly phrasing, evoked hearty apppreciation. The pupils of 
Miss Haroff showed remarkable proficiency. 

Mr, Albert B, Sangster gave a pupils’ reception at the hall of 
the Cleveland School of Music. Mr. Sangster proved himself a 








EL PASO. 


EL Paso, Tex., June 13, 1895, 

L PASO is in a way-off corner of the United States ; 

it is on the Mexican border, and in fact is in a sort of 

Spanish America. It has had in the past a hard name, and the 

gamblers and the sports generally ran the town. But that has 

gone by, and with the increase of the moral and respectable ele- 

ment the polite arts are being cultivated, and noticeably the 

divine art of music. We find here, as is found elsewhere, that 

as the self-respecting element in a community increases the 
cause of music looks up ; it becomes more appreciated. 

So El Paso in its moral renaissance is reaching out for honors 
and achievements in melody; and it begins to look as though it 
it was going to get there. A musical nucleus was started here 
four years ago, the prime mover being D. W. Reckhart, a New 
York city man and graduate of Columbia College School of 
Mines, class of 1884. He had not taken any course in music, but 
he has a musical soul and a faculty for managing men and 
things, and when he started in the assaying business in El Paso 
he put in all of his spare time organizing a club whose principal 
aim and object should be the cultivation of music. 

In a moment of passing fancy the organization was named the 
McGinty Club, and old man McGinty himself at the bottom of 
the sea was accepted as the coat of arms of the club, and the 
emerald green is the club color. It may be remarked just here 
that your correspondent knows of but one ginuyne, rale Oirish- 
man connicted wid the club, and he is a North of Ireland 
Presbyterian. The name of the club, coupled with the fact that 
half of the active musicians are Mexicans or Spaniards, has 
caused several musical papers to remark, with a sort of aston- 
ished regard as it were, that the Milesian title of the organiza- 
tion and the Spanish names appearing under the same were just 
a trifle incongruous. However, the name remains stuck fast, 
the members of the club are come to be proud of the title of 
McGinties, and throughout the Southwest the McGinty Club is 
pretty well known. 

The membership is about 135, made up of well-known and 
respected citizens, and the active musical members are included 
inthe Mannerchor, the Guitar and Mandolin Club, the Orches- 
tra and the Concert Band. The latter is the best known, and 
has a membership of thirty men, one-half of whom have been 
players of more or less prominence in the Mexican army, and the 
present solo clarinet player was soloist in the Eighth Cavalry 
Band in the City of Mexico. We have also two saxaphone play- 
ers from that celebrated command. The other half of the band 
is composed of American resident business men and lovers of 
music. The band began in a very humble way, with a dozen 
men and on the simplest class of music; and as for ever having 
uniforms, that surpassed the loftiest flights of their imagination. 

The only thing in that line they had was stovepipe hats, which 
they wore in giving concerts on the city plaza. The band is to- 
day wearing fine uniforms of dark olive green trimmed with 
black braid and gilt cording and Liberati caps, the money for 
which was raised in a concert last February that packed the 








And, moreover, the band is playing zearly the same kind of 
music that the big bands are treating the public to up North. 
The band has in its library the standard overtures, including 
Tannhduser and Rienzi and other popular compositions, and 
plays in a sounding board shell of 15 feet radius that has been 
erected on the club lawn, where weekly concerts are given. The 
orchestra includes twenty-eight men, the ’cellist being the son 
of the Mexican consul, and who has made a reputation for him- 
self in the city of Mexico. The compositions played by the or- 
chestra are of a high order, dnd the musicians are reaching out 
into pretentious fields of achievement. The conductor of the 
four musical organizations is Herr Pitzer, formerly of Erlangen, 
Germany, where his father has for years been an orchestra con- 
ductor, and the assistant conductor is William Brown, of the 
Santa Fé Railroad office, an enthusiastic devotee of the divine 
Muse. 

The past winter has been noted not only for concerts by the 
very popular McGinty organizations, but piano recitals have 
been given by Professor Dewey, of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Boston, who spent the winter in this country for his 
health, and greatly interested the El Paso public—so much, in 
fact, that he has let contracts to build a music hall to seat 400 
people and cost $3,500. The money will be raised in Boston, 
and the professor returns in the fall with two concert grand 
pianos, one a Steinway, for use in the new music hall. Then 
there are quite a number of instructors in music who have been 
educated in the larger conservatories of the United States, and 
one of our pianists, Mrs. Ed. Roberts, has a Berlin Conservatory 
training. She isa fine artist. Among our lady singers may be 


mentioned Miss Trumbull, Miss Henrietta Small, Miss Marie 


Shelton, Miss Emma Ullmann, Mrs. Grover, Mrs. Rose and Mrs. 
Berrien. 

Tue Musicat Courter is read with interest in El Paso, and 
at all of the church socials and private gatherings music always 
finds recognition. In the way of church music, St. Clement's 
Episcopal Church is steadily raising the standard, and under 
the new leader, the son of the late Colonel Offley, of the Tenth 
United States Infantry, further and upward steps will be taken. 
Yes, there is much to hope for in El Paso, Tex., even if the town 
is away off down in an apparently out of the way Iccation, and 
almost in Mexico, ROBERT J. Jessup. 








Bern. Boekelman.—Bern. Boekelman, the composer and 
teacher here and at Farmington, Mass., is off on his an- 
nual trip to Europe. He left last Saturday, and expects to 
return about October 1. 
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thorough and competent teacher. Von EscuensBacn. 


opera house full and gave the club the biggest kind of a send-off. 


THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTS IN AMERICA—Season 1895-96. 


LILLIAN 





FRANGCON-DAVIES, England's Greatest 
Baritone ; April and May, 1896. 








— 


MARIE VANDERVEER GREEN, Prima 
Donna Contralto ; Concerts, Oratorios, Musi- 
cal Festivals. 








MRS. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, Con- 
tralto ; Concerts and Oratorio. 











GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY, Dra- 
matic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna ; for a short season in America. 











MARIE BARNARD, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Concerts, Oratorio, Ete. 

















FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, Pianist. 














MYRTA FRENCH, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Opera and Concerts. 














ELISE FELLOWS, Violinist; her first season 
in America ; Concerts and Recitals. 











MAX HEINRICH, Baritone; Oratorio, Con- 
certs, Song Recitals, 











AND 


WM. H. RIEGER, Ametica’s Leading Tenor, 


BLAUVELT, the Young American Prima Donna Soprano. 





CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Prima Donna So- 
prano; Concerts, Oratorio, Opera, Etc. 








JANET METSIK, Prima Donna Contralto; 
Concerts, Oratorio, Opera. 








CURRIE DUKE, Violinist; 
Recitals. 


Concerts and 














ELEANOR MEREDITH, Prima Donna So- 
prano ; Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. 














LAURA MOORE, Soprano ; Concerts, Etc. 











mma“ Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St. NEW YORK. 
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F you are going up to Harlem to buy any Strich & 
Zeidler pianos go, to the company’s new factory 
in the Staib Building, corner West 134th street and 
Brook avenue. If you are not going up to buy Strich 
& Zeidler pianos while in New York, go up and see 
their instruments anyway. They are worth look- 
ing at. 
oe 
NE of the busiest places in Indiana is Richmond. 
There is where the Starr piano is made, and it is 
because of the making of the Starr piano that Rich- 
mond is so busy. If you don’t believe the Starr 
Piano Company is busy, ask to see the order book of 
the company and you will learn a great deal about 
the popularity of the Starr piano. 


ss 


NE may spend a pleasant hour looking over the 

stock of Kranich & Bach pianos in the factory of 

the company, This house has always aimed for reputa- 

tion, and it has attained its objective point. Go into 

the Kranich & Bach warerooms at any time and you 

will see a stock of pianos that will‘interest you, 
musically, constructionally and financially. 


or 


HE Braumuller Company is busy, andwill be so all 
summer. Itis a great deal to the credit of this 
house how it has handled all its liabilities the past 
year—everything paid on time. And they are pro- 
ducing pianos as fast as possible, running full time, 
with a full complement of men, and are behind or- 
ders. Besides, the present Braumuller piano is bet- 
ter than ever before. 


AREFUL, close consideration is asked of everyone 
interested in the architecture of reed organs to 
the new style of case displayed in a full page adver- 
tisement inthis issue by Messrs. Story & Clark. The 
design is so out of the usual and so peculiarly attrac- 
tive that all organ dealers should acquaint themselves 
more fully with its details by writing to the factory 
for particulars, 
os 
i G the last few years there have been many 
attachments placed on pianos and still the at- 
tachments are coming. We saw one this week on. 
novel lines and one which will be placed on the mar- 
ket shortly. It seems as though some part of the 
public was not content with the piano as a piano, 
which means years of study to master it, but must 
have its work done for it by the piano ; and there are 
more attachments in sight. 
ae 


R. NORRIS, of the Lindeman & Sons Piano Com- 
pany, on his trip just concluded found a great 
many dealers who have handled the old Lindeman 
piano, and who were determined to continue hand- 
ling it. During all the years this instrument has been 
on the market it has never suffered loss of prestige. 
Its name has been a good one, and is to-day. It 
looks as though the old Lindeman were to add to its 


LTHOUGH thoroughly American in spirit, the 

concern of Geo, Steck & Co. believes in keeping 

in with all the sports of the Teutonic citizens of this 

country, and with that in view it has donated a valu- 

able silver cup to be contested for in this present 

meeting of the National Schiitzenbund, now in ses- 
sion in New York city. 


EXT Saturday evening Wissner Hall in Newark, 
N. J., will be opened with a concert. Hereis 
another move consummated by the man from Brook- 
lyn—Mr. Otto Wissner. It takes a great deal of 
nerve, or rather business acumen, to open a place of 
business in any town during the hot months of sum- 
mer, but Mr. Wissner has it. One never hears of 
anything but success in all he does. He has the 
ability to keep success and augment it. It’s now Otto 
Wissner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Jersey City, 
N. J., and Newark, N. J. 


oF 


R. FREEBORN G, SMITH, Sr., is a great deal 
better, but not yet able to be much about 
business. He has been sick for some time, but the 
attack is about over. He does not believe in sick 
men being about business, hence his absence at his 
home. Next week will doubtless see him around 
once more directing things with his accustomed vigor. 
Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., is of course in charge all things 
Smith, and the trade is recognizing in him one of its 
rising men. Crosby ?—well, Nathaniel is still West, 
if he can be anywhere. 
of 


T is extremely refreshing to meet a Chicago hustler 
of the Geo. P. Bent stripe. That is not correct in 
its meaning that there may be more than one of the 
Bent stripe, for there is not. Mr. Bent, who was in 
New York part of one working day, came from 
Dolgeville, N. Y., where he left an order for 1,000 
cases to be delivered as soon as possible. Mr, Bent 
declares his factory is not in shape to keep up with 
his case demands and, although he is receiving cases 
on old contracts, he cannot keep up. Mr. Bent says 
he will manufacture over 3,000 ‘‘ Crown” pianos with- 
in the first year of the opening of his factory. 


ad 


AID a dealer last week: ‘‘Our trade is most ex- 
cellent in guitars, banjos and autoharps.” As 
this man sells about 1,500 pianos a year the above 
statement is slightly whimsical. But it was a correct 
statement, as subsequent investigation proved, When 
he was questioned further regarding small goods, he 
said; ‘‘ The Autoharp is the best seller we have in the 
place. It is attractive, easily understood, and people 
who have a knowledge of music, as well as those who 
have none, become infatuated, and as the price fits 
all pockets, they purchase. We sell the larger sizes, 
but the smallest sizes go off so fast that twice we 
have nearly run out of them by not watching stock 
close enough.” 
That is a sample of the way dealers talk about the 
Autoharp, which is to-day one of the greatest sellers 
in the small goods line. Alfred Dolge & Son, general 
selling agents of the Autoharp, are sending instru- 
ments even to India and Persia. Several shipments 
have been made to Africa, while Australia is Auto- 





prestige. 





harp mad. 





SOO. 


ITH this number THe MusicaL CouRIER goes 

before its readers with its Sooth consecutive 

issue and opens its 31st volume with the promise of a 

future such as has been won and enjoyed by no other 
paper of its class in the world. 

Commencing as THe Musica Courter did in a 
small and modest way at atime when it had formid- 
able rivals to combat, it has gone steadily on through 
good times and hard times with an unswerving deter- 
mination to stand always at the head of its line, to be 
a better paper, to be a stronger paper, a larger paper 
and one more widely circulated and read than any 
other of like kind. 

Other journals devoted or applied to music and the 
music trade have come up and gone down —others still 
have remained stationary or gone backward, but THe 
Musica CourIgerR comes out to-day with its 8Sooth 
number stronger in its influence, better than ever 
equipped to furnish its readers and patrons with the 
news, with expert opinion, and with a circulation so 
vast and diversified that other journals operated in 
the same field sink into insignificance by comparison. 

THE MUSICAL CouRIER is to-day the only music 
paper that is distributed and sold by the American 
News Company and its collateral branches through- 
out the United States, and is the only paper of its 
kind that maintains offices in the principal cities of 
the Old World for the gathering of news and criti- 
cism, 

It would be an interesting task to recount the spe- 
cial features of the accomplishments of the paper in 
the past, but we prefer to look forward te the greater 
possibilities that open up for the future and to let 
each weekly issue attest its strength and growth. 





O a correspondent’s inquiry as to the legitimacy of 
the Huntington piano, we would answer that it 
is an excellent instrument of its grade, and one that 
is destined to be sold in enormous quantities all over 
the United States, because of its winning points, It 
is made at Shelton, Conn., by the Huntington Piano 
Company, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Connecticut. 


oF 


T is announced that the Ann Arbor Organ Com- 
pany has decided to place some stock of the com- 
pany on the market, for the purpose of securing 
additional capital to keep up with the demand for the 
Ann Harbor organs. The announcement is made in 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Register. This must not be 
misconstrued as meaning that the Ann Arbor Organ 
Company is embarrassed, Reports of the great 
business done by this house have come from time to 
time, and it is not to be wondered at that the time 
has come when additional capital is welcome. No 
organ house can do a great business without tying up 
some money, Don’t misconstrue the report that the 
Ann Arbor Organ Company desires money into its * 
being a confession of weakness on the part of that 





institution. 
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CiVE THEM OPPORTUNITY. 


——- <a 


EVERAL weeks ago THE Musica Courier called 
attention to the rare visits of piano dealers to 
piano factories, With these gentlemen it is not a 
question of opportunity; for if they really and 
earnestly desired to visit the factories they could 
easily do so. There is, however, another class of 
piano men who should also visit piano factories, but 
who can get very little or no opportunity, and to 
these the opportunity should be given. We refer to 
the piano salesmen. 

How rare is it that we find a retail piano salesman 
on a visit or making a call at a piano factory? The 
dealers do not permit their salesmen to investigate 
that end of the business, chiefly because they seldom 
take interest in the salesmen, One of the salesmen 
of a large Chicago firm recently stated to us that he had 
never yet visited a piano factory, and this salesman 
and adozen of his friends constitute a large section 
of a class of high-grade piano salesmen who have 
never seen the inside walls of the Steinway or the 
Chickering or the Weber or the Emerson, or the 
Everett or Kranich & Bach or the Hardman, or the 
Bent or the Chase Brothers or the Smith & Barnes, 
or the Sohmer or the Steck, or the Hazelton or the 
Vose, or the Mason & Hamlin or the Kimball, or the 
Conover or the A. B. Chase or the Starr, or three 
dozen other factories. ‘‘ You and your friends have 
never seen these factories; never been in them?” 
‘Never; not one of us, although we are selling pianos 
daily and have been for years past,” was the truthful 
reply. 

We are visiting piano factories constantly. There 
are a half dozen members of the staff of this paper 
assigned constantly to work in piano factories. We 
never meet or see a visiting retail piano salesman on 
call looking at the goods or inspecting the works or 
selecting instruments—the very thing he should be 
delegated todo. He sells pianos; he knows the taste 
of his community ; he knows what they need in tone 
quality or peculiarity of tone and in touch ; he knows 
the kind of cases he can most readily sell, and he, 
the retail salesman, should be sent to the factory to 
make the selection. Butno; no salesman is ever 
found in factories—or, at least, very rarely. 

We know Western dealers who come to Eastern 
factories to select pianos, and we know that they are 
as unfit to make a musical or a practical selection as 
they are to steer a gunboat into battle ; some of them 
know absolutely nothing about music or pianos, and 
yet, instead of sending the competent salesman and 
the very man who must sell the goods and who knows 
exactly what to select, ‘Acy come and go home with 
unsalable goods which the salesman cannot dispose of. 

Besides this, the salesman continues to remain in 
dense ignorance regarding factory affairs and methods 
and the story of piano coustruction. There is no 
advancement ; in fact there does not seem to be any 
evolution in the profession of the retail piano sales- 
man. What are his prospects, anyhow? Yes, he can 
change his place, and thereby get a little advance in 
salary, and then be sorry that he made the change 
for other reasons; but what are his prospects? [low¢ 
many retail piano salesmen in the United States are 
taken into the firms or get an interest in the business 
~-how many in a year? Who is it, which firm was it 
that gave toa piano retail salesman an interest,say dur- 
ing the year 1894? We should like to know the name 
of the firm and the name of the salesman? The very 
fact that we know of nosuch case makes the situation 
alarming—alarming for any young, intelligent and 
ambitious retail piano salesman who expects to make 
a career in the piano business. 

And what kind of a career car be made in a line of 
business that offers no great premium to young 
aspirants; that does not even give them a chance 
to learn the business properly from the bottom up ; 
that keeps them at a distance from the factories, in- 
stead of stimulating them for their own good and the 
good of the business to study all of its phases? 

No wonder there is a scercity of first-class retail 
piano salesmen, Who is the young American, musi- 
cally inclined, able to show the character of a piano 
and capable of selling it who is willing to enter a piano 
wareroom as a retail salesman and take his chances ? 
There are no such men asking for such positions. 
Out of the ranks of tuners, from the young errand 
boys and clerks, from the sons of dealers and from 
the failures in the music teachers’ profession, the 
salesmen are recruited. These men can all be had at 





relatively small salaries. The demand for a decent 


salary paralyzes a dealer. Twenty-five dollars a week 
in all but the ten large cities is the average ; $50 
a week in the ten large cities is far above the 
average. What can be expected? What is really 
accomplished? And what becomes of the salesman 
himself? Is it not discouraging? 

Take all the retail salesmen who have records of 
twenty-five years and less, and good, fair records, 
and what has been the result of their work? What 
have they accomplished? Madea living. Certainly, 
a fair living, particularly if they were very econom- 
ical. But what is the net result of their work to 
them? Where are they to-day as men; not as sales- 
men, but as men? 

Several years ago we touched upon this very thing, 
but found universal opposition to the ventilation of 
the issue among piano men. We believe that they 
have been more liberal during the past few years, 
and that this discussion will result in a much needed 
reform. 








STOCK UP. 


a 


Ythe time this issue of THE MusicaL COURIER 
reaches the trade we shall have gone several 
days on to the second half of the year 1895, and after 
the festivities of the glorious Fourth have died out, 
it will be high time to consider what is to be done for 
the reopening of the busy season that begins with 
the coming of the fall. , 

At this same time last year THE MusicaL COURIER 
was urging the piano manufacturers of the United 
States to accumulate a stock ahead in anticipation of 
the natural demands of the trade for the fall busi- 
ness of 1894, and it is of our positive knowledge that 
no one of them who heeded that advice had cause for 
regret, while others who were swayed by different in- 
fluences, who thought that the country was going to 
the demnition bowwows or who had merely lost heart 
because of the summer dullness, found themselves 
when the rush came unable to compete with the 
former class of makers, Others there were too, and 
some there are to-day, who lack not only the confi- 
dence and ambition but the capital to prepare ahead 
astock that will enable them to go into the market 
with an even chance so far as quantity of goods goes. 

But the heavy makers, the active, moving, enter- 
prising and successful piano manufacturers of both 
the East and West, are going to devote the months of 
July and August to the massing of a lot of pianos 
that will serve them as a reserve force when the time 
comes. It is a fair venture that August 15, 1895, will 
see a greater number of new pianos ready for ship- 
ment than has ever been known in the history of the 
trade—and the timid, the pessimistic men, who do 
so much to pull down the confidence of the dealers— 
the small minded men, who see no good to come— 
these will be left further behind than even they now 
are. Ask of any supply man (with whom your 
credit is good), and he will tell you that contracts 
have been made that will call for an almost unprece- 
dented output during the summer. He will tell you 
that certain factories are going to work full time, 
that others are going to work four days in the week, 





and he will doubtless tell you (if your credit is good) 
that you should do likewise. 

Sure thing it is that this great mass of instruments 
that will be in readiness at the opening of the busi- 
ness season of the end of 1895 is to make a far-reach- 
ing effect on the distribution of pianos both East and 
West, and surer thing it is that those who find them- 
selves without goods to deliver when they are called 
for will not have the call. 

An interesting feature of the situation is that with 
the enormous product of the Western factories—a 
product which has been jumping up year after year 
in tremendous leaps—with this to contend against, 
the Eastern makers of sense and sand are putting 
forth these unusual efforts, so that the competition 
between the two geographical divisions will be more 
keen this fall than it has been in a number of years 
past. Unfortunately this idea, this fact, does not 
apply to all Eastern manufacturers—does not apply 
to that somnolent class to whom we have so fre- 
quently referred of late, and this class will but suffer 
the more because of the clash and struggle that is 
coming. 

Stock up! stock up! that’s the cry for the sultry 
summer. Take your experience of last fall as a 
guide and don’t be caught napping again this year. 





THE DEPARTMENT STORE. 


DEPARTMENT store in Baltimore or some other 

Southern city (the name is Bernheimer Brothers) 

advertises as follows in its usual column advertise- 
ment in the daily papers : 

PIANOS TUNED for 29c. We will 
send to your homes a Practical Expert 
29. and thoroughly experienced Piano 
Tuner that was with one of Balti- 

29. more’s Pianomakers for several years, 
29. to Tune your Piano for 29c. Leave 
29. yout order at our store to-day ; this is 

. for tuning only, but does not include 
29. any repairs. Should your Piano need 
29, any repairs, the tuner will tell you so, 

29. and if you don’t wish piano tured 
after inspection, come get your money 
29. back. 

Naturally, the people who will have their pianos 
tuned by such a tuner will be the sufferers; the 
common-sense public, which cannot be deluded, will 
be appealed to in vain. These things always adjust 
themselves. Tuning at 29 cents will also adjust itself. 
The department store has made many fruitless efforts 
to enter into the piano line, but it cannot succeed. 
The conditions in this particular line are not suffi- 
ciently mercantile to permit of mercantile treatment, 
independent of the treatment that has become co- 
ordinated to the business. Department houses cannot 
introduce such a system, as it is not mercantile. 


29. 
29. 








Attention! 

NE of the largest piano and organ houses in the 
United States wishes to engage several travelers to 
cover territory in various portions of the country. They 
want men—young men preferred—who have had some ex- 
perience and who are willing to work, to show what they 
can do. Answers from the West are particularly asked. 

Address ‘‘ Opportunity,” care Tur Musica, Courirr. 
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Dolgeville Notes. 

DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., June 29, 1895. 
R. GEO. P. BENT, of Chicago, visited here 
this week, and inspected the various branches of 
piano industry located here. 
Mr. Julius Breckwoldt, superintendent of Alfred Dolge 
& Son's lumber and case factories, is in New York this 
week, in the interest of his departments. The case busi- 
ness is flourishing, and a separate department for the 
manufacture of backs will soon be in working order. 
The R. W. Tanner Manufacturing Company 

running its new factory on full time. 
Mr. A. Steinbach, of Alfred Dolge & Son, New York, 
visited Dolgeville on his return trip from Chicago. 
Considerable damage was done by a fire in the composing 
room of the Dolgeville Herald Friday morning. The 
actual fire damage was small, but everything was pretty 
well soaked with water. 


now 





Don’t Be Foolish. 


T is taken for granted that the Strascino Piano 
Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., is striving to start 
business in a clean and open handed manner. If this be so 
somebody should save the institution from its fool friends. 
Witness the following from the Reforter, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., under date of June 22: 

The factory building for the Strascino Piano Company is now in its 
new location on the corner of Forest and Sophia streets. The in- 
terior will be entirely remodeled and finished for factory purposes. 
The work is being rushed as rapidly as possible, and will be ready to 
receive the machinery by the first of next week. Besides other ma- 
chinery there will be a fine 25 horse power engine anda 40 horse 
power boiler. All the machinery and stock are on the way and ex- 
pectedevery day. A force of skilled workmen will arrive in a day or 
two to start work as soon as possible. The factory will employ over 
20 men, mostiy skilled workers, and there seems to be difficulty in 
finding enough suitable houses for rent to accommodate them. 
Superintendent August Pech is here, and is the gentleman wii re- 
ceived the only diploma awarded by the Vienna Exposition for mak- 
ing the finest piano. He has alsoa diamond medal, awarded him at 
the Paris Exposition. Preparations will be made toturn out 20 in- 
struments a week when the factory is once under way. The pianos 
will not simply be pyt together here, as many people suppose, but 
will be built from the ground up. Work will be commenced just as 
soon as possible and the first pianos are expected to be ready to put 
on the market by the middle of August or the first of September. 
Those contemplating buying an instrument will do well to wait and 
see the Strascino pianos, as the company will manufacture a first- 
class instrument, and can save people money in the purchase of a 
piano, 

Nothing could be printed that would hurt this company 
more among reasoning dealers than the above. It has 
been printed that the Strascino Piano Company would 
manufacture 50 pianos a week, yet here in cold type it is 
stated the factory only rosters 20 men. Query.—Can 20 
men produce 50 pianos a week ? 

“Mr. August Pech received the only diploma awarded 
by the Vienna Exposition for the finest piano.” It is to be 
doubted by other piano manufacturers if the fact of the 
“diamond medal awarded him at the Paris Exposition” is 
true. 

There are a few dealers in Fond du Lac, Wis., who have 
been for years selling pianos of New York and Boston 
manufacture who will “feel sore” at the advice given to 
“those contemplating buying an instrument who will do well 
to wait and see the Strascino pianos, as the company will 
manufacture a first-class instrument and can save people 
money in the purchase of a piano.” 

If the Strascino Piano Company are to manufacture a 
first-class instrument they should not let such damaging 
reports as the above go abroad regarding them. It looks 
like a case of ‘‘ save me from my fool friends.” 





Whose Attachment Is This? 
M*: MARTIN FORSTER, of Little Rock, Ark., 

owns a banjo which has a characteristic that makes 
it look uncanny in the eyes of superstitious people. 

In the year 1882 or 1883, in the city of San Antonio, Tex., 
there was a variety actor, an exceptionally able man at his 
calling, who was performing in one of the many concert 
halls which then infested that town. With him was a 
beautiful girl who danced to the music of the banjo on the 
Stage, the two also giving many attractive specialties in 
their line. The man was insanely devoted to her, but was 
terribly jealous. One night in the wine room after the per- 
formance, while under the influence of liquor, which served 
to increase his insane rage, he, in the midst of @ quarrel 
which had grown out of his accusations against her, struck 
her on the head with the banjo. She died almost immedi- 
ately. The man fled, but some time afterward was appre- 
hended at Kansas City and brought back to San Antonio, 
where he was tried, convicted and sent to the penitentiary 
for a term of years. 

A few years afterthis Mr. Louis Forster, Martin’s brother, 
made a visit to Texas, stopping at Bierne, near San An- 
tonio. Being a fair performer on the banjo, Louis asked 
his brother Mike, who had accompanied him and who was 
now returning to his home in Little Rock, to get hima 
banjoat San Antonio and send it him. Mike did so, pur- 


and with it the sick man whiled away many tedious hours, 
to his own satisfaction and the admiration of the music 


loving people of the village, who, of course, constituted 
the entire population. On his return home, Louis stopped 
at Texarkana, where his brother Martin then lived. When 
leaving he presented the banjo to Martin, who, although he 
could no more play a tune on it than he could dance on a 
tight rope, gladly accepted the gift as an addition, an ac- 
count of its history, to his collection of horrors. He was 
accustomed at idle moments when at home to take and 
thrum it for the amusement of his two little boys, who liked 
the noise, regardless of discord, 

On Sunday afternoon the little fellows importuned him to 
play them a tune on the banjo. He told them to fetch it to 
him from its place behind a wardrobe that stood across an 
angle of the wall. When within about three feet of where 
the instrument stood they stopped and threw up their hands 
in astonishment, while the father’s eyes bulged out under 
the emotion of surprise and wonder. This state of affairs 
came of the fact that the banjo commenced, of its own 
accord or through some unseen agency, to play atune. It 
was no squeaking sound, nor was it a soft zolian, such as 
the wind coming through the door might have produced, 
but a real tune, gentle, though clear. It kept this up for 
at least two minutes, when it ceased. The lads were then 
afraid to take the banjo from its hiding place. To allay 
their fears their father got it, but he did not make any 
music on it, not caring to expose his ignorance after such 
an excellent performance, and soon laid it away again. He 
has that banjo yet, and frequently, when being approached 
by those who would take it in their hand, it gives the same 
sweet music to the touch of invisible fingers.—/it/sburg 
(Pa.) Leader. 








Story & Clark in Europe. 


From the London Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


NYONE after becoming acquainted with the 
business of Story & Clark abroad will be greatly sur- 
prised at the wonderful development during the past five 
years. Until a few years ago they had a sole agent in each 
country, but feeling that they wanted to come more in 
touch with the trade, and believing that there was a large 
field both here and on the Continent for their goods, they 
established a branch in London, and through this they deal 
directly with the trade all over Evirope. 

It is certainly refreshing to see the continued develop- 
ment of the business and the large sales of their organs 
when we hear so much now to the effect that the organ 
trade is rapidly declining. The intrinsic value of their 
goods and the exemplary management of Mr. Charles H. 
Wagener are the causes of these happy results, The 
policy of the Story & Clark Organ Company has been hon- 
est dealing and large turnover with small profits, and that 
this policy has been carried out to the fullest extent by 
their enterprising manager is attested by their large sales, 
which are gradually increasing. 

When they started their London branch they thought 
they could handle a tew pianos without extra expense, but 
they soon found that the position of jobber in these latter 
instruments did not correspond with their standing as man- 
ufacturers of organs, so they speedily took steps to make 
their own goods for the trade direct, thereby saving the 
jobber's profits. That they have been successful in this 
venture is proved by the fact that their piano manufactory 
in Berlin is now turning out twenty pianos a week, and the 
demand is increasing so largely that they are making ar- 
rangements to increase this output. 

Story & Clark now have their show-rooms in all the prin- 
cipal centres on the globe, and the term of glove-trotter has 
been well earned by Mr. Wagener, as in the routine of busi- 
ness he has visited most of these centres. 

With their customary public spirit and enterprise they 
are having two fine exhibits at the International Music 
Trades’ Exhibition, the larger being one of the best in the 
Exhibition. They are thoroughly in the spirit of progress 
in the present era of musical instrument development, and 
the sales of this house will undoubtedly continue to extend 
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American Piano? 
P. Engelhardt was for many years 
foreman of Steinway & Sons. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Office; 14 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Pactory: ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y, 











EFERENCE to three ‘‘ Want ads.” in our issue 
of this week will show that there is opportunity 
for traveling men of any ambition and experience to 
secure positions. It is unusual at this season of the 
year to see such a demand for service of this particu- 
lar kind, but we know that it is the intention of at 
least one of the advertisers to train a set of men— 
beginning on August 1—who will be kept busy during 
the fall and winter, and who will then be appointed 
to positions of responsibility and profit according to 
their proved ability, beginning January 1, 1896. 

Aside from the advertisers mentioned above there 
are toour knowledge openings for several ren ina 
prominent Western house, openirgs that did not ex- 
ist a few months ago, and which go to show how cer- 
tain concerns intend to drive things at the beginning 
of the fall season. 

A number of the old-line of travelers who have rep- 
resented their eusployers in a more or less desultory 
manner have been out of employment for some time 
or have been working at whatever they could get, 
and if any of these men still have the desire to win 
their way we know of no better chances that will 
ever come to them than those presented this week. 





For the Wilds of Canada. 
ASTER WILLIE R. STEINWAY and Master 
Theodore E. Steinway, aged respectively 1344 and 
11% years, sons of Mr. William Steinway, have started, 
together with their tutor, Mr. John Stevenson, on a four 
weeks’ roughing and camping out expedition in the forests 
of Canada. They went by the way of Niagara Falls. 





Chicago by Wire. 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Dearborn street, July 2, 1896. " 


TEGER & NORTHROP is the name of a new 
S concern that will open a store in Englewood, A store 
on Sixty-third street is already secured. J. V. Steger and 
H. H. Northrop are the members of the firm. 








—Mr. F. A. Conzelman, Port Jervis, N. Y., had a narrow escape for 
his life from fire which destroyed his stock at that point. Insurance, 
$1,500, being only a nominal sum considering the value of the steck. 
—Arnold Ralfes, 25 years old, a piano tuner, who had been em- 
ployed during the past five years by the firm of Blasius & Sons, 
Philadelphia, committed suicide last Saturday night by cutting his 
throat with arazor. He is said to have been suffering from melan- 
cholia. 

2 pripeemarvegp possessing a good busi and ical education 
is open for a position as wareroom manager or salesman, Has 
had five years’ experience with prominent piano house, and can 
furnish A No. 1 references as to ability and character. Address 
“Competent,” THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
|, pa eschpelte gpa by a young lady of several years' experience 
in a general music business. Understands shorthand and 
typewriting, and is competent to take entire chargeof sheet music 
department or to attend to piano and organ books and correspond- 
ence. Address A. C., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
ANTED~—Two or three experienced road men to represent a 
well. known piano and a well-known organ throughout the 
East. Must have had some experience. An exceptional opening for 








as they have done in the past. 


the right man. Address W. L. V., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PFPwreanos. 

W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading., 

we SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
nded so promptly to my wish 

GEo. Wy. TShapwick—The tone is ver mrneiebh and I have never 
had a piano which stood go well in tune, 





chasing the one with which the actor had slain his mistress. 
It proved to be a fine instrument, of soft and deli¢ate tone 


BOSTON, 





Masons Hanlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


OonRGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchiess, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me, 
THEODORE THOMAS~Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 
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N' ITHING. much in the way of business can be 

expected at this season of the year, and nothing 
much is expected by the dealers in this city, who agree that 
it is decidedly dull. One of the leading dealers, and one of 
the successful ones, when asked only yesterday, said that 
it was getting worse and worse, and that each particular 
woek was worse than the preceding one ; but as he did not 
seem to feel very badly over the situation, and there is a 
genera) feeling that we are bound to have a good business 
in the fall, there is no sentiment of pessimism expressed by 
anyone. 

The only cloud on the business horizon just now is the 
silver scare, and that seems to be gradually melting away. 
Milo J. Chase. 

Two weeks ago this paper announced the serious illness 
of Mr. Milo J, Chase, and last week his death. He was the 
first manufacturer of pianos in the West, having estab- 
lished himself in that business as early as 1867 at Ripley, 
Ohio. He was a native of northern Vermont, where he 
was born in 1832. At the age of 20 he went into the lum- 
ber business in his native town and within a few years ac- 
quired a considerable fortune. In 1867 he moved to Ohio 
and started a piano factory. Ten -ears later this was 
transferred to Richmond, Ind. This location proved un- 
satisfactory, and in 1888 the factory was removed to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., thence to Muskegon, Mich., where it now 
stands. The Chicago office of the firm was established 
five years ago. Although Mr. Chase had no brothers, he 
named the firm Chase Brothers, with reference to his three 
sons, to avoid a change of the name after his death. Mr. 
Chase took out many patents on piano construction and ap- 
plied them with very satisfactory results. He manufac- 
tured both grand and upright instruments. 

His fami)y consists of his wife, his daughters, Mrs. 
Winters and Mrs. Branner, and his sons, Arthur, Clarence, 
Braton and Leon, all of whom are married. The first men- 
tioned is minister of the Second Presbyterian Church at 
Denver, while the other three are members of the piano 
firm, 

Mr. Chase had the friendship of all who knew him, and 
his deich is sincerely regretted by his friends and the 
entire trade. 

Lyon, Potter & Co. 

The old store at 174 Wabash avenue will be given up by 
this concern the Ist of the coming month. There are very 
few pianos left there, nearly all having been sold, and fot 
an old instrument or shop-worn piano was removed to the 
new Steinway Hall, 

‘They have taken space in the New England Building on 
Wabash avenue for storage purposes, and will probably 
secure quarters for a repair shop in the building just north 
of Steinway Hall. This will leave the new store free of all 
objectionable features, and make it as it is now, one of the 
handsomest piano warerooms in the world. The decora- 
tions have not been completed, but nothing more will be 
done until the building is thoroughly dry. 

The Kimball Company, 

Notwithstanding the general dullness, this house cannot 
get goods enough to supply it with its full needs. There 
are points to be looked after which are only left untouched 
because of a lack of pianos. Mr. E. S. Conway has placed 
his family at Delavan Lake, in Wisconsin, for the summer 
and will spend a small portion of his time with them, the 
greater portion being spent looking after business in Chi- 


cago. Mr. A. G. Cone will also remain in the city during 
the summer months, and one must not think that by doing 
so he is suffering any deprivation, for, between us, Chicago 
is a pretty good place in summer time; besides, Mr. Cone 
takes his outings at other seasons. 

There is no telling where Mr, Kimball may go; he is 
likely to run over to Europe, to some of the Eastern re- 
sorts or to any place his fancy may suggest. At present he 
is enjoying the beautiful breezes from Lake Michigan and 
he is in a fortunate position to do so, as his handsome 
house is situated close to that charming inland sea. 

: A Failure in Illinois. 
r The Ozias Riley Music Company, of Champaign, IIl., has 
transferred assets to preferred creditors. The unsecured 
creditors are awaiting a statement from Mr. Riley. 
Freights from Chicago to San Francisco. 

It cannot be called discrimination, because the freight on 
merchandise of the order of musical instruments is more to 
San Francisco from this point by rail than it is from New 
York to San Francisco by the Isthmus route, nevertheless 
the New York manufacturer has that advantage over his 
Western competitor. The only way a Chicago manufac- 
turer can do to satisfy a purchaser on the Pacific Coast is to 
equalize the charges and pocket the loss. Nevertheless there 
have been complaints made that discrimination has been 
shown against the Western producer to points in the Seuth 
where such a difference should not obtain. 

The Music Trade Association of this city took up this 
matter once or twice, but the committee has not reported 
any progress in the matter. It should not be allowed to 
drop, but should be agitated until this wrong is righted. 
Both the East and the West should be able to compete 
fairly. 

Mason & Hamlin. 

Manager Gill is greatly improving the branch store on 
Wabash avenue, this city. The front is being changed ; 
hereafter there will be but one entrance, which gives them 
the other one for additional show window space. The 
genera) offices have been moved to the second floor, giving 
more wareroom space on the first floor, and greatly improv- 
ing the position of the offices, which are now in the front 
part of the building, and have the advantage of both light 


and air. 
Another Death. 

Mr. Ernst Chattell, foreman of the Julius Bauer & Co. 
factory, is dead. He was considered an excellent man, 
was well educated, was the son of a clergyman and was 
highly thought of by his employers. 

Chase Brothers Company, of Muskegon. 

The death of Mr. Milo J. Chase, the president, and who 
was also the president of the Chickering-Chase Brothers 
Company, of Chicago, will, we are informed, make no 
change in the conduct of either institution. We have not 
learned who is likely to be his successor. Mr. Braton 
Chase has been running the factory recently, and Mr, W. 
A. Dodge has been managing the Chickering-Chase Broth- 
ers Company in this city for some time. 

The Bauer Factory. 

The lot upon which the new factory of Messrs. Julius 
Bauer & Co. is being built is at the corner of Dunning 
street and the C, M., & St. P. R.R., and is 132 feet on Dun- 
ning street and 121 feet on the railroad. The building it- 
self will be 100x110 feet and will have all the modern 
conveniences, The Dunning street side will be made of 
pressed brick with stone trimmings. The factory will be 
of mill construction and will cost in the neighborhood of 


$40,000. 
The Lakeside Works. 


Tryber & Sweetland, the proprietors of the Lakeside 
piano and organ, are both practical business men if they 
are not practical workmen, and while Mr. Sweetland at- 
tends to selling the instruments Mr. Tryber is busy look- 
ing after the running of the factory and the office details. 

This concern has always had an exce’‘e~* reputation for 
its organs, and must acquire an e ..i1 reputation on 
pianos, This last production is a plain style, large up- 
right, made undoubtedly to fill a want in the way of a less 
expensive style. The scale is practically the same, but the 
one tried seemed like a slightly more powerful toned in- 


strument. 
Olson & Comstock. 
The Olson & Comstock Company only need more room to 





enable them to do more business; as they are now the con- 








cern is crowded with work. The whole of the large six 
story building is now controlled by them, with the excep- 
tion of one floor, which they would like to secure, and may 
do sosoon. They are getting some orders from some of 
the largest Eastern concerns, more especially in some 
styles of piano stools, which is a specialty with them. The 
tendency of the trade has been in the direction of cutting 
prices on stools and covers, possibly because the dealers 
have to give them away with pianos—a practice by the 
way which might be done away with—until, it is said, there 
is no profit left in that branch of the business. 

Messrs. Olson & Comstock think they are getting a 
goodly share of that branch of the trade, and are not neg- 
lecting it by any means, whtch is shown by the fact that 
one of their salesmen in this branch recently went as far as 
the Pacific Coast; but their main business is now case mak- 
ing, and in this line they can show some elaborate designs 
from some of their customers, as well as some of the plain- 
est work for others of their patrons. 

Still There. 

While in St. Paul recently it was noticed that the store 
formerly occupied by A. E. Whitney was empty, and nat- 
urally concluded that he had left the city. It is said that 
Mr. Whitney still remains there, however, and sells an 
occasional piano while looking after the collections for the 
Kimball Company. 

That Salesmen’s Association 
is still on the tapis and may result in something. It is 
said that the matter is in the hands of Mr. Gus. Brigham 
and that several of the leading salesmen have expressed 
themselves as favorable to an organization for social pur- 
poses, such as this is intended to be. 

The Rintelman Company. 

Mr.G. L. Reimann,who is the sole owner of this business, 
recently returned from a very satisfactory Eastern trip. 
Mr. Reimann is developing into a first-class salesman, 
about two-thirds of the sales being the result of his per- 
sonal efforts. He is now the sole agent for the Automaton 
attachment for pianos, and has already sold a number of 
them. His Clark street store is in charge of Mr. G. J. 
Conchois, who is making a record for himself. In short, 
with his new arrangements and with his able corps of as- 
sistants, Mr. Reimann bids fair to become one of the suc- 
cessful dealers of Chicago. 

; F, W. Teeple 
is one of the old and trusted employees of the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company. He is probably now on the Pacific 
Coast, but before reaching there had sent in orders all 
along the route, many of them being in carload lots. 


Wissner Doings. 

At the Wissner warefooms in this city there can now be 
found an attractive baby grand piano and some uprights 
which are truly grands so far as volume of tone is concerned. 
A concert grand is expected soon, and this new candidate for 
public honors will be heard some time in the near future. 
Mr. Blummer reports trade dull, but as that is the case 
almost universally, and is to be expected at this season of 
the year, he is not feeling at all discouraged. 

About Nathan Ford. 

There are all sorts of rumors about the gentleman, but 
except that he is no longer connected with the Nathan 
Ford Music Company, of St. Paul, Minn., little is known or 
else the right party from whom to obtain the information 
has not been found. 

It is told by a very reliable man that he saw Mr. Ford 
signing a contract with Estey & Camp last week. Another 
reliable person said that he saw in a barber shop in Stein- 
way Hall one of Nathan Ford’s cards with an imprint on it 
announcing that he was with Estey & Camp, but Mr. I. N. 
Camp denied last Saturday that Mr. Ford had made any ar- 
rangement with the house of Estey & Camp, and when the 
card story was investigated there lay the card in the cigar 
case with the words Nathan Ford Music Company, St. 
Paul, printed on it, Later information comes that Mr. 
Ford has engaged with Lyon, Potter & Co. and will work 
in the State of Iowa. 


A Profitable Enterprise. 
Mr. E. F. Lapham, with Lyon, Potter & Co., is the vice- 


president of a small building and loan association which 
last year paid to its members 11 per cent. on their invest- 
ments, and has never had a loss in the seven years of its 
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existence. For the whole seven years the profits have ex- 
ceeded 50 per cent. 


A Reported Failure. 

News comes from Ottawa, Ill., to the effect that the 
Coulon Piano Company, of that town, has probably made a 
failure of it, with assets to the amount of $3,000 and liabili- 
ties of double that amount. Up to to-day this is the entire 
information that has been received in this city. 

Meath & Co. 

There is another new store in town occupied by the 
above firm. Much cannot be said of the stock of goods, which 
consists mostly of cheap Eastern pianos, a lot of second- 
hand instruments and the inevitable bicycle. The location 
is at 26 Adams street. 


New House in Wheeling. 

A man who has just visited Wheeling, W. Va., says the 
new concern of Milligan, Wilkin & Co. has the handsomest 
store in the State, and the trade may be interested in 
knowing that they have not decided upon their line of 
pianos as yet. 


The Manufacturers Piano Company, 

This house is not rejoicing over too much trade just now, 
but it is getting its share. 

Mr. C. C. Curtiss is stopping for the present with his 
family at the pretty suburb of Hinsdale, and later will take 
a trip to the seashore, as is his usual custom. 

Mr. W. A. Wright and family will spend the month of 
July partially at the seashore and partially in the Green 
Mountains. 

Mr. Louis Dederick and family are now East, and when 
last heard from were in the city of New York. 


The New Haliet & Davis Company. 

This concern is at last completely to rights, the last 
touches having been put on the warerooms, making it one 
of the most attractive stores to be found anywhere, and the 
location, as has been said before, is not surpassed in any 
city in the Union. 

This house has done much more business, in both the 


retail and wholesale departments, than it hoped for, taking 
into consideration the times. 

* Excellent men are in all departments, who aided materi- 
ally by having a piano with such an admirable reputation. 


Selling Bicyeles. 


One-half of the front part of the Thompson Music Com- 
pany’s store is now used for the sale of bicycles, a business 
which is attracting attention with other houses, and it would 
not be surprising to hear that they also would become in- 
terested more than in simply talking about it. 


- A New Soft Pedal Device. 


Mr. A. B. Lyen, of Dallas, Tex., is in the city exhibiting 
a device for taking up all lost motion in the action when 
the soft pedal is used. It has been placed on a Kimball 
piano, and can be seen there in the warerooms. It is sim- 
ple, easily placed on any piano and works like a charm. 
It has been highly commended by prominent musicians, 
and is looked upon by practical piano men as more than a 
talking point. When in use the dip of the key is somewhat 
reduced, but as claimed by Mr. Lyen the lost motion is 
not partially but entirely removed from al) parts of the 
action. 


Personals. 


Mr. D. S. Johnston, of Tacoma and Seattle, Wash.. was 
here this week and simply says trade is quiet. 

Mr. J. H. Enlaw, who comes from Dallas, Tex., where 
he has been connected with C. H. Edwards, passed through 
the city this week on his way to Buffalo, N. Y., where he 
will join Mr. Chas. Devine as representatives of the Shaw 
piano. 

Mr. Geo. C. Adams, representing the McCammon piano, 
of Oneonta, N. Y., was a recent visitor. 





Mr. John R. Brown, representing the Colby Company, of 
Erie, Pa.,is in the city. He states that he may have 
something interesting to communicate soon, but would not 
speak for publication just yet. 

Mr. Joseph Shoninger is at present in the East. He is 
accompanied by his family, who will remain there for the 
summer, 


Mr. J. A. Norris, representing the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, of Boston, has gone to St. Paul, Minn. In view of 
the many rumors-afloat relating to the purchase of or the 
establishment of a business there the fact is significant. 

Manager MacDonald, of the Pease Piano Company, is 
exhibiting with considerable pride a new grand just re- 
ceived from the factory. [t is a fine little piano, and he 
may well be proud of it. 

Mr. C. C. Roberts, of Lancaster, Wis., was in the city 
this week. 

Mr. Geo, W. Tewksbury is at home again after a pleasure 
trip in the Far West. 

Mr. W. F. Frederick, of Uniontown, Pa., made a visit to 
Chicago this week. 

Mr. John W. Reed has returned to the city after his bu- 
colic pleasures, so ably depicted in the columns of our con- 
temporary the /ndicator. 

Mr. Edmund Schnabel, the superintendent of the Whee- 
lock factory in New York, is making the city a visit, and 
we believe it is his intention to go still further West. It is 
merely a visit for pleasure and incidentally he may get 
some hints that may prove of value to him. 

Mr. Max Tonk has been recently in New York visiting 
friends. 

Mr. Otto Wissner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was in town this 
week. He is well satisfied with the location and so far 
with the success of his new store. 

Mr. Sol. Grollman had a good audience at his benefit at 
Steinway Hall last Thursday evening, and it is hoped that 
the receipts were substantial, 








OTICE—Any traveling man of experience in the Middle West 
and the Northwest who is anxious to establish connections 

with an Eastern piano manufacturing concern of repute and capital 
can communicate in confidence with the undersigned, This phrase 
is used because we want a really good man, not of the kind that 
usually answers ads. in trade papers, a man who wishes to improve 





himself, to sell us his experience at a fair return, While we are 
fairly familiar with the best known traveling men in the music trades, 
we do not know which one of them may wish to make a change, and 
we insert this advertisement with the hope that it may catch the eye 
of some enterprising man who will suit our purposes. Address 
K. P. B., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian 
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Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Do:;.estic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instr:ments my house stands unapproached in this 
01 


country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished von application 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale an 


Some of the many Specialties I 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


F. BESSON & CO., 


retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchaset. dir..t, ané greatest care is exercised to procure goods o: the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS, BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 


Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Price Lists gratis, mailed free, 


*+HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 


_ HARRY COLEMAN, — 


912 & 914 Race Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 


Ordinary System. 





KLOSSER, 





S.S. STEWART, ““““ FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Aliso the ‘*BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
it 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 





STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


: 









First quality warranted 


Apply for the illustrated Price- ist. 


éstablished 1803 


ceri" 





of all kind 
CHEN S10 age and assorted stock of 
*Violins, Guitars Banjos, 
(ellos Bags-Viols etc. and their Accessories. 


2 hah Set pans inte 
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ORCHESTRIONS WITH SYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 


Self-playing. Recommended by 


F. KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 








WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


..- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL, 


Comyilete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. «+ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 
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Boston OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 BEACON STREFT, June 20, 1895. { 
HE Elias Howe Company, of this city, has in 
process of construction a new type of guitar which 
ought to prove a great favorite with guitar players. The 
new guitar differs from the standard model in two points : 
method of string connection and the method of construc- 
tion. Where in the standard type the strings are fastened 
through the bridge to the body of the instrument the new 
model makes use of a tail piece, through which the strings 
are threaded, The strings run back from the tail piece to 
pegs in the body of the guitar directly underneath the 
bridge. The latter is movable, but bears equally on the 
strings as they pass to and from the tail piece, thus equal- 
izing the pressure of the strings both above and below. 
The tail piece is of usual form and construction, and the 
novelty of the improvement consists in the division of the 
strain of the strings, which in the standard type comes 
directly on the tail piece, producing a tendency to buckle 
and warp the guitar head, which tendency is overcome by 
braces on both the top and bottom of the guitar. 

In the new instrument, however, there are no braces 
used throughout the construction. Owing to the division 
of the strain of the strings between several sections of the 
body, the body as a whole carries the “ pull,” and is strong 
enough to stand the strain without extra bracing. By ob- 
viating the necessity of transverse braces, the wood of the 
guitar body is given an opportunity to vibrate fully without 
the muffling effects of the braces. That this is a decided 
improvement in construction is readily demonstrated by a 
comparison of the new guitar with one of the standard 
type. The bass is fuller, deeper, richer and more resonant, 
while the treble secures a clearness and fullness that seem 
to open newer and fuller opportunities for the guitar. 

The improvements noted are covered with patents. 

oeene 

The Emerson Piano Company has this week received or- 
ders from 15 of its agents, the orders ranging from one to 
seven pianos, which would seem to indicate that business 
had revived over a considerable portion of the country. 

The company seems to have a “‘ poet” in its midst, one 
who has great faith in the ‘‘ hereafter " of the Emerson : 

Ifa piano you would buy 
Of worth and reputation high, 


One that will last you till you die, 
Buy an Emerson. 


And when you really come to die, 

And take your golden harp on high, 

You'll trade it off without a sigh 
For an Emerson. 


se e## 
The Vose Piano Company has just finished a piano with 
a new front panel that is attracting much attention. It is 





business for the month of June has been double what it was 
for the same month last year, the first two weeks’ business 
having been as much as the entire month of June, 1894. ~ 
*aenee 

Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Kimball and Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 
Kimball, Jr., leave town next week for Jamestown, R. I. 
They will make their headquarters at the Gardner House, 
but will spend the greater part of the time yachting. 

se 2 * 


The Esteys.are to furnish all the organs and pianos for 
the use of the Christian Endeavor people in July—that is 
with the exception of a single instrument. They have con- 
structed several phonoriums especially adapted for the ser- 
vices of these people. They have also sent 50,000 maps of 
the city of Boston to headquarters, from which they have 
been distributed through the West to the different societies 
who are to take part in the meeting here, They have had 
some of these maps well framed in white wood to hang in 
the different churches where the meetings are to be held, 
and they will undoubtedly prove a great convenience to the 
strangers who have to traverse the crooked streets of Bos- 
ton, These maps are official and complete in every way, 
the name of each street being given, with the car lines, 


ferries, &c. ‘en ee 


The Briggs Piano Company has recently received 
through its agents, Babcock & Elmer, a letter from the 
Franciscan Sisters, of Winona College, Winona, Minn., 
about the eight Briggs pianos supplied to the college a year 
since. They say that these pianos have been in use from 7 
A. M, to8 p, Nevery day and seem as good as new. They 
add: ‘‘The music faculty are thoroughly pleased with 
them.” eae 


Mason & Hamlin report the largest June retail piano and 
organ business in the history of the establishment. The 
firm also reports this week the sale of one of its largest 
sized Liszt organs to the Riverdale M. E. Church, of 
Gloucester, Mass. 

A varied order was received this week from Metzler & 
Co., London, England, for 67 of their instruments.. 

Mr. George B. Kelly, superintendent of the Mason & 
Hamlin factory, with his family, is sojourning for a few 
weeks in New York State, on the Hudson. 

ee * # 

The New England Piano Company this week sold a piano 
toan African count. When he tried the piano he was induced 
to give some specimens of African songs, the words of 
which were, as nearly as could be understood, “* Wow, wow.” 


*2# 2 


Wm. Bourne & Son have shipped more pianos this month 
than in any month for a year past. 
*“e# *# 
Poole & Stuart are so busy that they have been unable to 
take the customary half holiday on Saturday. 


se 2# 


The success of the pivjected hotel at Boylston and 
Tremont streets seems to be assured by the large subscrip- 
tions that have already been registered. The total assessed 
value of the property is $853,000, of which $583,000 is upon 
theland. The building occupied by the New England Piano 
Company, which is the property of James S. Cumstom, is 
valued with the land at $147,000, the 2,182 square feet of 
land being set down at a valuation of $95,400. 

An interesting question at present, and one that is 
exciting considerable discussion, is, Where will the new 





piano warerooms be located in the event of the hotel being 
built ? eves 


C. F. Hanson & Co. report business in both Worcester 
and Boston as remarkably good. In fact, there was such a 
sudden boomin the former city that they were obliged to tel- 
egraph for pianos, and in order to deliver goods sold had 
to send pianos from their Boston warerooms to Worcester 


customers. 
ee ee 


A new firm in Worcester, the Bates Piano Company, has 
just started with the agency of the Weber and Anderson 
pianos. Mr. Bates was formerly with Mr. Merrifield, leav- 
ing him to go to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., where he 
remained for two or three years, but has now returned to 
his native town and opened a piano wareroom, 


se 2 * 


Mr. J. N. Merrill has gone to Maine for a week’s trip. 


In Town. 
F. E. McArthur, Knoxville, Tenn. 
N. W. Hine, New Haven, Conn. 
F. E. Tainter, Lewiston, Me. 





Philadelphia Notes. 


EO. R. Fleming, of 1229 Chestnut street, has 
recently placed an order tor fourteen of the highest 
priced styles manufactured by Behr Brothers & Co. ,includ- 
ing two style B's in white and gold. He has also ordered 
some of the finest styles of Briggs and Newby & Evans. 
This fact rather indicates that Mr. Fleming has faith in 
better business during the coming fall. 

The past month has been one of the dullest in the history 
of the Philadelphia piano trade. Not one house has sus- 
tained the record of past seasons, and it appears to be a very 
general belief that the bicycle business has had much to do 
with lessening the demand for pianos. 

The new Lester factory, at Lester, Pa., is now com- 
pleted, and machinery and power will be in position short- 
ly, thus enabling the Lester Company to almost treble its 
formeroutput. The location of the factory, a short distance 
from the city and with ample railroad facilities at its very 
door, is a great factor in enabling the production of an in- 
strument at a lower cost than by others who are laboring 
under heavy fixed charges necessary when a factory is lo- 
cated in the heart of a great city. The Lester people are 
enterprising and progressive and will undoubtedly score a 
great success. 

F. H. Griffith, the mandolin and guitar manufacturer, 
has suspended the publication of his monthly paper, Man- 
dolin and Guitar, for the summer. He reports a very 
prosperous season thus far for 1895. 

Many of the piano houses along Chestnut street have 
adopted early closing hours for the summer to the entire 
satisfaction of their employés. Among those who are al- 
ready closing at 1 o'clock Saturdays are: N. Stetson & Co., 
Henry F. Miller, William G. Fischer, C. J. Heppe & Son, 
Blasius & Sons, James Bellak’s Sons and W. D. Dutton & 
Co. It is probable others will follow suit. 

Commodore J. G. Ramsdell, the Weber representative, 
came near losing his life a few nights ago while aboard his 
pleasure yacht, the Psyche. A large ocean steamer ran 
her down, making sudden abandonment necessary. 

Joe Allen, Geo. E. Dearborn’s right hand salesman, had 
the misfortune to break an arm while throwing something 
out of a car window a short time ago. Mr. Allen is very 
popular in Philadelphia and has the sympathy of every ac- 
quaintance. D. 
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ROWN PIANOS * ORGANS) 


® The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 


the “CROWN’’ Pianos. 





The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with 
this attachment. 


CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 
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(NE of our new, artistic and original styles to be ready soon... . 


Others of our beautiful, attractive styles now on the market. 
If you want to handle the most salable, desirabl: and reliable organ in the Trade 


let us hear from you. We can interest you. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., 
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Those Orchestral-Plectrophone-Man- 
dolin Attachment Affairs. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

N accordance with my intention expressed last 
] week I send you herewith the main features of the 
Héfinghoff, Nalence and McChesney patents, under which 
the three devices above mentioned are being manufactured. 
From the drawings and the wording of the claims it will 
beseen that the devices in general principle are the 
same, ‘ 

The statement made by me that the patents under which 
the Everett Company and George P. Bent are operating 
were both limited in their claims on account of the Héfing- 
hoff patent seems to be apparent in view of the ‘‘ file wrap- 
per and contents” of the applications in question. 

The original clarms filed in the French & Nalence patent 
(under which the Everett Company are operating) were as 
follows : 

“1. In a piano, in combination with the strings and ham- 
mers, a series of flexible strips adapted to be moved within 
reach of the hammers, and each provided with a hard striker, 
which is caused to strike its respective string by the action 
of the hammers on the strips, substantially as set 
forth. 

‘2. In a piano, in combination with the strings and ham- 
mers, a series of flexible strips adapted to be moved within 
reach of the hammers and each provided with ae metallic 
striker which is caused to strike its respective string by the 
action of the hammers on the strips, and a pedal for so mov- 
ing said strips and withdrawing them, substantially as set 
forth.” 

This application was filed October 27, 1893, and the fol- 
lowing communication from the Patent Office was sent to 
the attorneys of the patentees under date of November 25, 
1898 ; 

‘‘The claims are rejected on the patent to Hifinghoff, 
No, 808,495, November 28, 1884. 

*““(Sgd) Cnas. H, Lang, Examiner.” 


Under date of December 7 the claims as originally filed 
were cancelled, and in their place claims were substituted 
limiting the construction of same, The patent was subse- 
quently issued with the claims as printed below. 

The application of McChesney & Kunze (under which 
George P. Bent is operating) was filed May 14, 1894, the 
claims covering, in addition to the so-called ‘* Orchestral” 
attachment, a device for rendering the operation of the 
piano silent. The claims covering the construction of the 
orchestral attachment as originally filed were as fol- 
lows : 

Claim 2. In a piano, in combination with the strings, 
the hammers and mechanisms for operating them, a series 
of hinged tongues having hard strikers or contacts on one 
face, said tongues being adjustable to receive the stroke of 
the hammers when desired. 

3. In a piano, in combination with the strings, the ham- 
mers and mechanisms for operating them, a series of tongues 
having hard strikers or contacts on one face, said tongues 
being adjustable to receive the stroke of the hammer at a 
point opposite to the hard strikers or contacts when desired. 
(Claim 1 relates only to hammer arrests.) 

Both of these claims were rejected on patent to Héfing- 
hoff, No. 308,495, November 28, 1884, in a communication 
from the Patent Office dated June 12, 1894. Both of these 
claims were then cancelled by direction of the attorneys of 
the patentee and fresh limited claims substituted there- 
for. 

In a communication from the attorneys of the patentees 
to the Patent Office, dated July 14, the said attorneys 
stated, ‘Claims 2 and 8 were /imited" to placing upon 
hinged tongues a hard striker which is in a position to 
strike the strings, while in the reference (Hifinghoff patent) 
the hard striker is on the side of the tongue next to the 
hammer, the hammer striking the hard point ; and there is 
a soft striker which strikes the string. In the pending 
application the hammer strikes the tongue and drives the 
hard striker against the string by swinging the tongue on 
its hinge, This we concede to be new. ‘* The patent was 
then granted, with limited claims as appears below.” 

The following are extracts containing the main features 
of the three patents in question. The general description, 
drawings and claims provide an adequate and general idea 





of the subject matter of the entire patents, the description 
of the drawings and letters of reference being here 
omitted : 

UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


Emil Hifinghoff, of Barmen, Germany. 





PIANO-FORTE ATTACHMENT. 


SPECIFICATION forming part of Letters Patent No. 308,495, dated 
November 25, 1884. Application filed February 15, 1884. (No 
model.) Patented in Germany, August 28, 1883, No. 3,803, and in 
France, September 25, 1883, No. 145,337. 

To all whom it may concern : 

Be it known that I, Emil Héfinghoff, of the town of Barmen, Ger- 
many, have invented a new and useful improvement in piano-fortes, 
of which the following is a full, clear and exact description. 

The object of my inventior isto provide a new and improved at- 
tachment for piano-fortes, by means of which attachment tones 
resembling those produced on a harp, or tones produced by a quartet 
of string instruments (violin, alto, violoncello), or tones resembling 
those of the organ or harmonium can be produced. 

The invention consists in the combination, with a piano, of a bar 
held to be movable across the strings, to which bar a series of tongues 
are fastened, which tongues have rubber pieces on the surfaces fac- 
ing the strings. By interposing the tongues between the hammers 
and strings the tones of the piano are changed. 

If the tones of the harp, harmonium, organ or quartet of stringed 
instruments are to be produced, the bar is lowered by means of the 
pedal, thereby bringing the tongues in such positions that the 
felt hammers will strike the pieces on the tongues, and will thus 
cause the rubber pieces te strike the strings, whereby the desired 
tones, strongly resembling those of the above described instruments, 
will be produced. As soon as the pedal of the bar is released, the 
springs raise the bar and auxiliary hammers to such an extent 
that the hammers cannot strike the tongues. If desired the bar 
can be connected with one of the two pedals usually provided on 
pianos, . 

I have shown my improved attachment combined with an upright 
piano, but it can also be applied, with slight modifications, on square 
and grand pianos. 

In using my improved attachment the player plays “arpeggio” 
when the harp tone is to be produced, and “legato” for the produc- 
tion of the tones resembling the organ and harmonium tones. It will 
be understood that this similarity of tone exists only so far as the 
color or character of the sound of the harmonium and organ is con- 
cerned, and cannot be referred to the prolonged sounding of these 
inetruments. 

Having thus described my invention, I claim as new and desire to 
secure my letters patent: | 

1. The combination, in a piano provided with ordinary hammers 
and strings, of a series of auxiliary hammers suspended from a slid- 
ing bar parallel with the strings and constructed and arranged as 
described, whereby they may be interposed between the ordinary 
hammers and strings, each of sai auxiliary hammers having a hard 
plate on one face and a rubber plate on the opposite face for contact- 
ing, respectively, with the ordinary hammers and the strings, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

2. The combination, ina piano provided with the ordinary strings 
and hammers, of auxiliary hammers, the tongues of which are ar- 
ranged in acontinuous row and formed of flexible material, and the 
heads of which are made of soft india rubber at the side facing the 
strings and of a hard material at the side facing the ordinary 
hammers, and constructed as described, whereby they may be inter- 
posed between the ordinary hammers and strings, substantially as 
set forth. EMIL HOFINGHOFF. 

Witnesses : 

KARL T. MAYER, 
EDUARD KNEISEL, 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


La Martine M. French and Charles Nalence, of Chi- 
+ cago, Lil, 





Piano ATTACHMENT. 





SPECIFICATION forming part of Letters Patent No. 515,426, dated Feb- 
ruary 27,1894. Application filed October 27, 1893. Serial No. 
489,250. (No model.) 

To all whom ti may concern: 

Be it known that we, La Martine M. French, and Charles Nalence, 
of Chicago, lll., have invented certain new and useful improvements 
in piano attachments, whereof the following is a specification : 

Our invention relates to piano attachments for changing the tone 
of a piano, causing it to resemble a guitar, mandolin, zither, &c. To 
this end we arrange on the piano a series of strips of flexible mate- 
rial, each having on it a metallic striker. These strips are connected 
to a bar operated by a pedal, by which they can be moved so that the 
ordinary hammer of the piano will strike the flexible strip. The 
strip thus kills the tone which would otherwise be produced by the 
string, but the metallic striker on the strip striking the string pro- 
duces the modified tone which we desire. A reverse movement of 
the pedal withdraws the strips, leaving the hammers free to strike 
the strings in the ordinary manner and produce the ordinary tone 
of the piano. 

In the accompanying drawings we have shown our invention ap- 
plied to the Everett upright piano, using the ordinary third pedal of 
that piano for moving the strips, but of course it may be applied to 
other pianos. 

The operation of the invention is as follows: A pressure on the 
pedal moves the bar and strips within the action of the hammers 





so that the hammers strike the material of the strips above the 
striker and press it against the strings. The soft strip kills the 
effect of the blow of the hammer on the string, but the hard striker 
is thrown against the string and produces a tone. 

By the use of a metallic striker we secure a characteristic tone pro- 
duced by the metal strikingthe metal strings. We claim— 

1. Ina piano, in combination with the strings, a series of non-reso- 
nant, soft, flexible strips having hard strikers or buttons on that face 
next to the strings, and hammers to act upon the strips to one side 
of the said buttons. 

2. In a piano, the combination with the strings; of a series of non- 
resonant, soft, flexible strips having hard metallic buttons or strikers 
on that face next to the strings, and hammers to act upon the strips 
to one sides of the said buttons. 

8. In a piano, the combination with the strings; of a series of flex- 


ible strips having on that face next the strings hard buttons or con- © 
tacts, and a series of hammers adapted to strike the strips to one 


side of the said buttons. 
LA MARTINE M. FRENCH. 
CHARLES NALENCE. 
Witnesses 
W. S. BATEs, 
RALPH VAN DYKE. 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 





Martin H. McChesney and Joseph G. Kunze, of Chicago, 
Ill., Assignors to George P. Bent, of Same Place. 





PIANO. 





SPECIFICATION forming part of Letters Patent No. 527,533, dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1894. Application filed May 14, 1894. Serial No. 511,147. 
«No model.) 

To all whom it may concern ; 

Be it known that we, Martin H. McChesney and Joseph G. Kunze, 
citizens of the United States, residing in Chicago, in the County of 
Cook and State of Illinois, have invented a certain new and useful 
improvement in pianos, which is fully set forth in the following sPeci- 
fication, reference being had to the accompanying drawings. 
The object of our invention is to add to the piano constructed in any 
of the well-known ways certain devices whereby the tone is changed 
or modified and controlled to vary it according to the wishes of the 
performer; and also to control the stroke of the hammers so that 
they will either make a stroke directly upon the strings, or so that 
they can be sfrested before reaching the strings so as not to make 
them sound, thereby converting the piano into a toneless piano or 
practice clavier. 

Our invention ists of the hanisms and combination of 
mechanisms hereinafter fully described and made the subject matter 
of the claim hereof. 

The tongues are hinged so that when they are brought between 
the hammer heads and the strings they will be struck by the ham- 
mers and swung against the strings, thereby causing a different tone 
than when the hammer strikes the strings direct. The tone of the 
piano is also changed by arresting the stroke of the hammer, so that 
when it strikes the tongue and gives it impetus the hammer stops, 
the impetus of the tongue causing the sound, which is a very differ- 
ent tone from that given when the hammer is not arrested, but 
continues its stroke carrying the tongue with it, pushing, as it 
were, the loose end of the tongue against the strings of the piano, 
We in this way produce three different qualities of tone besides the 
modified qualities given to each of these tones by the usual devices 
used in pianos to vary the tones produced thereby. 

Having fully described the construction and operation of our in- 
vention, what we claim and desire to secure by letters patent is: 

1. In a piano,in combination with the strings, the hammers and 
mechanisms for operating them, a series of tongues having hard 
strikers or contacts on the faces nearest the strings, said tongues be- 
ing adjustable to receive the stroke of the hammer at a point oppo- 
site to the said hard strikers or contacts and directly behind the hard 
strikers or contacts, as specified. 

2. Ina piano, in combination with the strings, the hammers and 
mechanisms for operating them, two or more adjustable slide bars 
adapted to move at angles or obliquely to each other, one or more 
of said bars being adapted to travel in lines parallel or nearly paral- 
lel with the inclined strings of the piano, and devices adapted to ad- 
just said slide bars. 

8. In a piane, the combination with the strings, the hammers and 
the mechanisms for operating them, an adjustable hammer arrest 
adapted to arrest the stroke of the hammers as may be desired, and 
devices to adjust the same, and two or more adjustable slide bars 
adapted to move at angles or obliquely to each other, and devices 
adapted to adjust the same. 

4, In a piano, in combination with the strings, the hammers and 
mechanisms for operating them, a hammer arrest adapted to arrest 
the stroke of the hammers and the devices adapted to adjust the 
same, and a series of tongues adapted to receive the stroke of the 
hammers when desired. 

5. In a piano, in combination with the strings, the hammers and 
mechanisms for operating them, two or more slide bars adapted to 
move at angles or obliquely to each other and devices adapted to av 
just the same, and a series of tongues adapted to receive the stroke 
of the hammers when desired. 

6. In a piano, in combination with the strings, the hammers and 
mechanisms for operating them, an adjustable hammer arrest 
adapted to arrest the stroke of the hammers and devices adapted to 
adjust the same, two or more adjustable slide bars adapted to move 


at angles or obliquely to each other, and devices adapted to adjust 

the same, and a series of tongues adapted to receive the stroke 

of the hammers when desired. MARTIN H. MCCHESNEY. 
JOSEPH G, KUNZE. 





Witnesses: 
ALOYSIA HELMICH, 
JOHN A. CHRISTIANSON. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





ilbemeester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 4 




















Be) Second Avenue and: Twenty-first Street, New Yark. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS, 








THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. — 


APOLLO PIANO CO 
FINE PIANO 


INS AND 7 





APOLLO PIANO C2- BLOOMSBURY Nd 





BALDWIN “PIANO—Manufactured by the 
Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 





CAPITAL, - - ONE MO MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


J. &C. FISCHER—Manufactured by 
C. Fischer, New York (See 
tisement.) 


ver- 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 


HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured Bcd 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, B 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
¢ advertisement.) 


HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 








Piane Company. Now York. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 Ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YWToR_E. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Waba:s .s*., 


Factory: 500, 602, 504 & 606 Clybourn ‘Wve. er 
CHICAGO. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 





BRADBURY—Manufactured b 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. 
vertisement.) 


Freeborn 
(See ad- 





BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Mapufactured 
_ Chase Company, Norwalk, 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured | by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 


CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing — Boston. (See advertise- 
ment. 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


“ CROWN "Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, , oe Ill. (See advertise- 
ment. 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 








A. B. 
hio. — 




















ESTEY—Manufactured ‘by "Estey Piano 
‘Company, New York. 





THE 
ELEGANT 






PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES : SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANE H.ERD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROCHE BSTURNR, N. ¥. 








HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO.., 


OBMIOCAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











«| MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
isss: PIANOS, 1225: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, a”, yZ. 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meb- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 
tisement. ) 


MERRILL — Manufactured by 
Piano Company, Boston. 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional adve ment.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 


England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) om 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 





Merrill 
(See ad- 
































KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 

KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

eS oe eee by C.Kurtz- 
mann Co., alo, N.Y. (See 
advertisement.) 

















PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, ~ 
NEV YORE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., Fish | Fork. . 





KRANICH & BACH S""° Scns priene 


-».- PIANOS... 


Received Award at the United States Cen- 
ition, 1876, — are admitted to be the most 


H 
tennial Exh 
— the A Guaranteed for 
ee years. tr Iilustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices r Term 
Warerooms, 237 “ 234 Street. 
Factory, from 23% to 245 E. 23d St.. New York. 








| 





Warerooms: 
446-147 E. 14th St., Nee wow. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 
Dealers will find them ;ust what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 


Warerooms: 


{47th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any { 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG Ms Soni —Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement. ty 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 














McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 





PRESCOTT ‘PIANO — Manufactured "by 
the Prescott Piano Company, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 











a di i Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
ell CHICAGO, ILL. 











SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 

SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisemen 





SOHM —oy oe 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street, 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON #sT., 
OBIOCAGO, IXTsxXs. 





PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill, 


SHAW—Manufactured ~ by” ‘Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


SHONINGER — Manufactured 
Serr Company, New 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
—-MADE BY —— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT YFIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senp ror Our New CATALOGUE 





B. 
aven, 








SMITH & NIXON— Manufactured by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 





by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. See advertisement. 


eranDee PIANO—Manufactured by 
. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
Gee advertisement.) 





STARR—Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 





STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. Gee advertisement.) 


“THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, I}. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.—aaim 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 





burg. (See advertisement.) 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
{ ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


advertisement.) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


STUY VESANT—Manufactured b 
sant Piano Company, New 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OEEIOAGO. xXsEs. 


VOSE—Manufactured by. ‘Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 





for Stuyve- 











ment.) 

WEBSTER — Manufactured b ty 
Piano Company, New York. 
advertisement. ) 

WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 


Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 


advertisement. 


WESER ere are t Bad 
Weser Brothers, New York. 
advertisement.) 


W HEELOCK—Manufactured b 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
advertise- 


Wm. E. 








ner, Brooklyn, N.Y. ( 
ment.) 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


ing f first-class Piano that will yield a legiti fit and gi inf 
Dealers looking for a me Oe te narplpien wry mind give perfect satisfaction will be 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.),” ©*93g5,¢rR#=". 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 















ENGL | 


NEP ANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





") 





SEND FOR OATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Seen | THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


te A »> 

















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 





i NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 

re, 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Ce., 174 Wabash Ave, 


















 . Wrictly of the Highest J 
3 Cie that patatates Dane, 


, YH P40 | > J 
; . Metin & 
Ny WE G way 
OARDM AN AN yinnespel f 416A He SNOW | 





























© 
3 
& by 
‘ «| 
° io] 
- < 
~ ss! 5 
Si 6S] 6 
~ v a 
ci ai | 
Of] z © 
3} | 2 . & GRAY: WV EGMAN & CO. 
a ’ 
si Si » « 
3] ¢} Fiano Manufacturers. 
~ ". ee te 
=| * LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
he Pe fy The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
2 : 7 dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
: 2] 2 challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
$ i 
g ; AUBURN, N. Y. 
— 
’ e 
ESTABLISHED (837 eH He He He He He HH 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS; 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


S#” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. * 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“Conaoe GRAMM ald Upright Pianos. 


Factory: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 1th Streets 


FIFE] ORGAN MATERIALS. RE ¥ * d Trinity A 
4 an nity Avenue. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly first class, 
WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street. 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal  “ '* Flue and Reed. °° ~*" Volce or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art, 


























SAMUEL PIERCE, = Established 1847. READING, Mass. 





), 





ae | dl 
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STRAUCH BROS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 


LITTLE WEST 12rx STREET, 
& 454 WEST 181Tx STREET, 


g38 





! New York. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PRICES MODERATE AND 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


60, 000 MAYPE every instrument 


"AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(ForMERLY 144 ELIzABETH STREET ) 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 35 Union Square, New York City. 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs 





MENDELSSOHN, PA, 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by 0. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 
For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are s° iil the only reliable instruments 


used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjov a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME DE GONI, MR. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR, 8. DE LA COVA, 
Mr. J. P, COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, LEPKOWSKI1, 
MR. N. W. GOULD, | ME. Lu ST. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the pubite is well aware of the superior 
merits of thee MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here im 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


HAMILTON 8. GORDON, 


New York, 





1839 F'ifth Ave., 


— IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF — 





Musical Instruments, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


A complete line of Musical Instruments of every description. 


Trimmings and Strings for all Instruments, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WASLE & CO., =" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw WOR =z... 
COR. MOTT ST., 























JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
918 & 320 Bast 39th St., Now York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 










Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 



















GRAND ORGANS, Woy op artic Z 
4 mania Se Gowers Ch: GUSTAV ROTH, /7 
pale s Ppsonteae Br il ee a 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., ” 





Mowe 


New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 







OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY. . 


burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 




















LADIES “‘cr Discoiored ‘Skin should use 


HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 


Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 


¥. B, BELL & C0., BELL Toler Mrc Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 
&@" Agents Wanted. 


For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 


Send for particulars 














Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Plano Co., 


YORK, PA. 

















The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries . 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured 


Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This = 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 


without any trouble, 


The Symphenion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symiphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 
18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH &-ZEIDLER, .° Zeon msantinea bos 





HAZELTON 








, 


BROTHERS 








IN EVERY RESPECT. 





—tt—APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?>te— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK. 








OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 





eo 2 _-- 
om oO = 








Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 


DEUR be 
| aginst ON: Ti 




















CHICAGO, ILL. 











22 amd 13 Azan Strest, 


ey SIX TERMS INTHE 
B. ZSCHERPE & C0., a = Freeborn G Smith 























anufacturer ri ay 





CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. Js, WASHINGTON, D. C.1 CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 95 FIFTH AVENUE, | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





OUR BUSINESS- 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS-— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


ui. O'CON 
Manul 



















Cor. Alien and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.¥ and Carwee e 
” 
eLy Be Piano Legs, 
eggean! LYBES and 
MILLER PILASTERS 
IN A VABIETY OF 
STYLES. 

ORGAN Orders from dealers premp* 

ly attended te. 

1s THE FACTORY: 
BEST 40 & 612 West 86th 

Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
AND NEW YORK, 
Most Salable $ 
ROBT, M, WEBB, ‘wsc'roxcarnas. 
ORGAN Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 
OF SOLE AGENCY FOR 

ro-pax. | Billion's French Hammer Feii. 

ERGs Sa 28 UNION SQr#™”, NOW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED <- ma 


user oncan co, |ISAAG L CO.i & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LEBANON, PA. 


The Monthly Journal VENEERS, 


And Importers of 





Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 


Great Britain and Ireland, FANCY WooDS, 


SUBSCRIPTION pen 0o eer: 


ngsegrtingcomeced with | AB aNd $27 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 


est means of adve 
musi in Sogee ~ see nd und Se vt lay aa Spe r- 


seme wilt tet 
thee: | 19 Berners Mt. LONDON, W. ee Te NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1£°9, 


Kabat & Uhlmann, 


MANUPFACTUREKS OF 


HARMONIKAS AND BAKDONEONS, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 




















a PRIME | QUALITY ONLY, PRICE LISTS FREE. 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS. 


Gd 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. . 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, fa 
Ae ioe, solicited. 


P 





Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities : 
are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 


36 East 14th St, -ccae. New York bi 
ASS SS, T RING 
B* SS 


=o i Onn On — 40, Qe Gee @ ae ee : 


can be obtained at retail of our es. 
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BOWERY, 
EWYORK 


Np , 
SL Zooks 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO (0.2 == 


MINN. 


FPARIBAULT, 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 





SEXD FOR CATALOGUE. 





PIANO ACTION 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 
NEW YORE. . 











Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


* PIANO. 


ya 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warerooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORGAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octaye Organs and is far ahead of the 
_ procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ei. L.ESEAR & CoO.,., Easton, Pa. 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
es ON HAND ron TheracrIOn a7 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for Unived Satenand arte, vn GhicaGu: NEW YORK; 





Have you seen our___eme 


- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


y, 


o/Y> Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 
maken |. 1s Detroit, Mick. 











Violins, 
Cellos, 
Violas, 


Strings and Musical Goods. 
ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 
Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 


Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price % marks, which amount will be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 


















ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C.FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 










NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & OO., Western . 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAK OLAY & OO., Pacific Coast 
‘CISCO, CAL. 
BOLLMAN BROS, & 00,, Southwestern Agts., 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


M. STEINERT & SORE 00, Bow Bngiend | a . 









at 
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Alb teyfaFirzer Jerud ae 
Se 
as 


LIF) LAO Leelee rte 


BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FaeTory : @2, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street ; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS; 113 East 14th Street, 


NAV YORE. 


The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


Se 














THE 


~CHWANDER 


PIANOFONRTEH 


ACTIONS WittiaM Tonk & Bro., 


26 Warren Sr., 
New York Factory; 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


AAD 


me James L. Haven Go. 


* +» MANUPAOCTURERS OF «+ 


PIANO STOOLS 


SOARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALA 


Herrsurcer ScuwanverR-& Son, 


Paris anv New York, New York, 


Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 





C. W. MORITZ, 


Berlin. W., Potsdamer Str., 61, 


KONIGL. HOFLIEFER ANT. 








GEGRONDET 1808. 


Holz-, Blechblas-Instrumente 
und Trommeln. 


Nur bestes, selbstgefertigtes Fabrik. 



















Wash burn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the ° 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 


POD WTI URT wT 





MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO 60., 


Piano Manufacturers, 
ee ee ee a, a oe a ae 


51 & 513 E. 137th St., 


NEW YORK. 





G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand and Upright Piaus / stions, 





113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out intesterings a ate ee the instrument itself, 
HARP, 
aDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUS OX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.S8. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = ax» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 





PIANO CHAIRS 
_ and STOOLS. 







The 
Davis 
Chair 
Company, 
mame se: 
THE ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample, order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application, 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 


R. W. Tanner & Son M-<e: 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 














High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK. 


C. F. HANSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENT COVERS 


for Banjos, Guitars, Mandolins, c., in i 
lined. e are weil known tothe J obbing Frade as making the 
best in the market. Our trade mark i ae on every button. Send 
direct to us: 317 Main np ow Worcester, Mass., or 178 













cit and canvas 













MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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WESSELL, NIGKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- - NBWwG VWVoRB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS. ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 











The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 
Telegraph and R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ESSEX, CONN. IVORYVYTON COonwn. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED 
ALSO 


kRWPriano Harawarec. 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


(CUNNINGHAM PIANO 








»o PINLADELPITIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 


RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR’‘ 





WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : 


5624, 526 and 528 WEST 


43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





C. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 





G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC. GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typogrephy, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, QERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 









Sole makers Musical 
of the instruments 
Celebrated and Strings 
Duerer 
Violins. 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH. 


Sole Agents for U S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 








KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, i. Y. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





| HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss 


Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Gerinany’s Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jacksen Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, Sun Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





PIANOS. 


dealers or agents. 


VW respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoumerR Piano.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an impésition by unscrupulous 


Every genuine “Sonmer Piano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board : 
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STEINWAY WISSNER| 


Grand and Upright GRAND -: 


PIANOS. “- 


Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component UPRIGHT 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the Sa (lissner 
a 




























casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 

















No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. MAIN poseni AND WAREROOMS: BROOKLYN 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, : eeeiaaas alety SAIN ; 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., N. Y. 





Stntehinn F Fourth Avenue, 684684 Streets, Now York City, ee ae : 22 & _ Van ote St., Chicago, Ill. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Jersey City arerooms : 80 and 82 ontgomery St. 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
CHICAGO. 


314 Post St., 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 








867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Steinway Hall, 








ALFRED DOLGE & SON. | World’s Columbian Exposition, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, — 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with © 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is ~ 
OCOoOvVENRED Wits FINE EarRr. 

READS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and ~ 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent — 

hammer 

covering 


machine. 
(Signea) 


K, BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretlarv. 


CONOVER PIANOS TARR PIANOS. 





ve — 
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— FOR — 
QUALITY, Noted for Perfection in 
tas tas Pabid Tone, Touch and Durability. 
- BEAUTY 





ARE UNEXCELLED, 


mrcewn rocacamgacsc™ "THE STARR PIANO COMPANY.. 
CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO), sole Factors, MANUFACTURERS, | 


216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, rs oe RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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